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SUMMARY 



The need for a leadership development seminar for State Directors of 
Vocational Education became apparent as the states attempted to carry out 
the mandate of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 to provide appropriate 
vocational education opportunities for ”all persons of all ages in all 
communities of the State.” 

Each State Director occupies a crucial position in the Federal -State- 
local partnership in vocational education. Each is called on to work co- 
operatively with educational leaders at many levels; oftentimes the State 
Director serves as a catalyst for bringing together educational administra- 
tors, employment services, economic planners, industrial development groups, 
welfare agencies, labor organizations, and others to create relevant occu- 
pational training programs to benefit individuals as well as the community, 
the State, and the Nation. 

Since 1963, a period of change and expansion in vocational education, 
approximately one half of the fifty State Directors have been named to the 
positions they now hold. In their new roles, few have had an opportunity 
to participate in leadership development activities nor have they had the 
time and resources to work together as a group on common problems, aims, 
goals, principles, and purposes. 

A leadership development seminar was designed to help each State 
Director of Vocational Education acquire insight into his role as a key 
educational leader within his State, and to see himself as a member of 
the group. Specific goals for the conference were: To help State Directors 

acquire skills in problem identification and solution; to assist State 
Directors in developing interpersonal competencies; to assist in group 
formationj and to set in motion a process and/or model for future action. 

The seminar consisted of three major presentations followed by dis- 
cussion periods. The remaini:*;, time was spent in small groups where 
State Directors worked on group processes and problem solving. 

Reports generated during the meeting, and a subsequent questionnaire 
to evaluate the conference (completed three months after the conference 
concluded) revealed that the seminar was successful in accomplishing its 
purposes. 



INTRODUCTION 



This report describes a one-week leadership development seminar con 
ducted for State Directors of Vocational Education with the help of con- 
sultants from the National Training Laboratories. 

The need for a leadership development seminar became apparent as 
states attempted to meet the mandate of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 charging State vocational education leadership with responsibility 
for providing appropriate vocational education opportunities for "all 
persons of all ages in all communities of the state.” 



Each State Director occupies a crucial role in the Federal-State 
partnership in vocational education. Program development, in all its 
quantitative and qualitative aspects, is a primary concern. In the posi- 
tion of State Director for Vocational Education, each is called bn to 
work cooperatively with educational leaders at many levels; often times, 
the State Director serves as a catalyst for bringing together educational 
administrators, employment services, economic planners, industrial develop- 
ment groups, welfare agencies, labor organizations, and others in creating 

educational programs that benefit individuals, as well as the community 
at large. 



The impact of technological change has added still another dimension 
to vocational education leadership. Concepts and principles must be 
adapted to new techniques in education; individuals need to be prepared 
for employment in new and emerging occupations; the process of vocational 
education oftentimes involves a wide range of psychological, health, and 
remedial education services. 



Since 1963, a period of change and expansion in vocational education, 
almost one-half of the fifty State Directors have been named to the posi- 
tions they now hold. Since assuming their new responsibilities, few have 
had an opportunity to participate in leadership development activities, 
nor have State Directors had time and resources to work together as a 
group on common problems, aims, goals, principles, and/or purposes. 

The leadership development seminar was designed to help each State 
Director of Vocational Education acquire insight into his role as a key 
educational leader within his State, and to see himself as a member of 
the group. An opportunity was provided to review basic principles and 
practices of vocational education; to relate these principles and prac- 
tices to current and future problems. An opportunity was provided for 
participants to develop new concepts about leadership functions; to 
acquire skills in problem definition; to gain practice in productive use 
of consultants; and to assess his role as an individual and as a leader 
in vocational education. 



METHOD 



Thirty-four State Directors, or their designated representatives, 
attended the seminar held in a secluded setting at Kentucky Dam Village 
State Park. (Listed in Appendix A) Members of the State Vocational 
Department Staff helped in making physical arrangements, providing 
transportation, and performing many other services that were needed. 
Logistics for this type of an operation were not a simple task since it 
involved the bringing together of individuals from all over the Nation. 

Mr. James R. D. Eddy, Dean, Division of Extension, University of 
Texas, served as a major consultant both in the planning and execution 
of the project. In addition, the seminar staff was composed of five 
trainers from the National Training Laboratories who designed and planned 
the activities for the group. Specific goals for the conference were as 
follows : 

1. Help State Directors acquire skills in problem identification 
and solution. 

2. Help State Directors develop inter-personal competencies. 

3. Help State Directors in group formation. 

4. Set in motion a process for and/or model for future action. 



The first day of the seminar was structured around three major 
presentations followed in each case by a discussion period. Mr. Jack 
Konecny, Assistant Director, James Connally Technical Institute, lead the 
discussions. Presentations were as follows: 

1. Dr. Felix C. Robb, Director 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

2. Dr. Curtis C. Aller 
Associate Manpower Administrator 
Department of Labor 

3. Dr. Roy W. Dugger, Director 
James Connally Technical Institite 

and Vice President, Texas A & M University 

(See Appendix B, C, and D for their presentations) 

A Monday night sassion was structured by NTL consultants with four 
small groups meeting simultaneously to consider "what happens in the 

group." 

The remaining three and one -half days were spent in working on 
group processes and problem solving. The Directors formed several small 
groups and held general meeting of the entire group as the need arose. 
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The discussion model used on the small working groups (Appendix G) 
included problem identification; diagnosis of problem through identi- 
fication of restraining forces; brainstorming action alternatives; and 
selection of activities from among the alternatives. 

Problem solving sessions were interspersed with progress reports to 
the entire group. 

Background papers were requested of several State Directors on sub- 
jects of special interest. (Appendix F) Reading materials were also col- 
lected and distributed to each participant. (See Bibliography) 



FINDINGS 



On the last day of the seminar, the staff led a general discussion on 
the results of the week’s meetings. A part of that session was tape-recorded, 
and is included here to show, in part, the reactions to the seminar by 
those who participated: 

STATE DIRECTOR I : Has anybody ever tried to put into words what our pur- 

pose is as an organization. You fellows have been working with this 
group all week. Have you gotten a sense of what we feel we think we 
ought to be? 

STAFF : I have one idea which I sort of got in around the chinks this week - 

that one of the things I saw you doing every time you ended up a formal 
session was to say: "O.K., John, what are you doing in such and such — 
in T & I — or how are you handling this problem related to the public 
law.” — and I hear a lot of discussion going around specific things that 
are going on in "my State," but you always did it in an informal session. 

You didn’t do it systematically. The implication for me was that one of 
the ways you treat your national meetings is to get specific ideas about 
how I should handle a particular thing — and I think it would be possible, 
say, before a national meeting, to get around to you some questions which 
would allow you to say: "Where would you like to get help -- and maybe, 

who would you like to get help from?" Who do you think in the Nation is 
doing the best job in T & I? — or whatever. Then you could build a con- 
ference around helping one another, or you may want to get some other 
resources. You may want to say: Who in the U. S. Office, or some other 

place, has the kind of information you need to help you on a particular 
problem, and you could build a conference around actually doing work on 
that problem and utilizing that person as a resource, by just calling him 
in, or having him stand by on the phone, or whatever. 

STAFF : Maybe we could pick up on this where we started — how do we see 

this organization. Again, we established a norm yesterday that seemed to 
work — that is, if people want to join us to say something they can move 
right on into the circle. We don’t have too much time, but we’d certainly 
like to invite you to do this. 
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STAFF: One of the things we were talking about at breakfast was that 

you've had representation here of about two-thirds of your total organi- 
zation. Out of that 9 some people have been here all the way through, 
some people have left, it seems to us that what has been going on here 
represents something that is very important to you. One of the things 
you might want to consider is how are you going to communicate what 
happened here to the thirty-six of you to the other sixteen or seventeen 
people who did not attend this meeting, if this is something that you feel 
is important, it seems that it would be vital that the other people some- 
how get some information about what went on here and what some of the 
next steps are this group is going to take. This may be something that 
you want to consider before you break up — that is, how are you going 
to communicate it to the rest of the people? 

STAFF: I guess building on this — the design we had to try and test 

this out will be to raise this question, that was just raised, and maybe 
take three minutes just talking to one or two people next to you and 
brainstorming around the notion of how are we going to communicate this 
in a meaningful fashion to the people who are not here; not only, I 
suppose, to State Directors, but also to members of our own organizations. 
For example, those over whom we have some responsibility or authority. 

Would you do that — just where you are sitting now — take two or three 
minutes — communicating this conference to other people, and then we'll 
feed it back into the tape recorder. 

STATE. DIRECTOR 1 : We came to the conclusion that a written communication 
to this particular group is out. The only way that we can successfully 
communicate is through demonstration ... a reinforcement of the methods 
and processes used here in future meetings, and carrying the demonstration 
on a little bit farther into a practical basis (not saying that the other 
isn t practical) back to the States to a working level ... carry on the 
same processes within the State organizations, working hard to obtain a 
high degree of success, and using your particular State's success in com- 
municating with others who are trying the same thing, and using the areas 
for models for other States, hoping to involve them. 

STAFF : O.K., if I hear you, at least one suggestion for a communication 

model is to take this stuff back and start trying to put it into practice 
and hoping to communicate via a model, if you will. 

STATE .DIRECTOR II: I don't think it is possible to really communicate an 

experience . You can talk about it, but people don't get an understanding 
of it unless they've participated. In our chat here, we decided that prob- 
ably a written report would be forthcoming, but it's not really going to 
tell the story. There are a lot of things that won't appear in that report - 
the hesitancy of some of the people in the group to join in, probably the 
lack of depth of understanding of the group that handicapped the staff 
initially; I think you understand us better now. 



STAFF; We hope you understand us better, too. 



STATE DIRECTOR Ill s I think that was a handicap, too. Our lack of under- 
standing of your role in dealing with the group. This you can’t put into 
a report. You really can’t communicate it. 

STATE DIRECTOR IV i I still think we have to have a report. 

STATE DIRECTOR V : Oh, yes, we’ll have one, but there are things that you 
write in a report that may tell about some of the problems but the people 
who weren’t here and didn’t experience the problems just won’t understand. 

STATE DIRECTOR VI : Someone had an idea here that while you can't communi- 

cate entirely, the thought was to set up a similar type of panel like this 
at our AVA Convention consisting of four or five who are here, and just 
have them react for the group as to how they felt, how they reacted, as a 
means of communicating with the group, and over a period of time, any 
reactions today are somewhat immediate reactions, but between now and then 
we can look back in retrospect un how it affected us. 

STATE DIRECTOR VII : One other thought that came up is that in our regional 
conference we relate what went on here, and try to demonstrate the tech- 
niques. We have four states here who want to work on a regional basis. 
Another idea is that we each select a state within our region close to us 
and work with the State Director to relate this information to him. 

STATE DIRECTOR VIII : Having gone through all this, as you think back on 

it, as time goes on, the techniques and approaches to these things kinda 
leave us. This concerns me a little bit about how we get this communi- 
cated to groups we try to work with -- can we get some little reminder — 
here are the steps, the suggestions, some sort of a reminder? 

STAFF : I think you’re going to have copies of all the materials that we 

have generated here, some of the models, some of the designs, if that will 
be of some help. 

STATE DIRECTOR IX : I'd like to make one other comment, and I am just 
recognizing the problem here. On the part of the whole group of State 
Directors, we are under a great deal of pressure to do routine that we 
face daily, we all have a series of crash projects that we have to work 
on with the legislature, the Governor, or whoever else asks us — we 
work on these things. The temptation is to put things like this off; 
that’s the problem I need to work on, but 1*11 do it next week, and next 
week becomes next month and next year and before long you’re faced with 
a situation where it becomes a crash problem, and you’ve got to drop 
everything and deal with it, where a lot of the problem solving, as I 
can see it right now, could be done with enough lead time for thought- 
ful approaches and really trying to come up with a new approach or an 
innovative approach, instead of doing the only thing that occurs at the 
time. I just wanted to throw this out. I think all of us could probably 
be just forewarned that the temptation is going to be there to forget all 
about this. 



At the concluding session of the seminar, these specific plans 
emerged : 



1. A four-state study, involving staff members on how to more 
effectively utilize staff of state departments. 

2. A task force group to continue to study the scope of voca- 
tional education. 

3. A change in the structure of national meetings held by 
State Directors of Vocational Education -- a change to 
’’Problem solving" as opposed 'to the traditional "speech making. 
Beginning with the State Director's meeting held in Cleveland, 
December, 1967, two days of "problem solving" were scheduled 
for inclusion in the agenda. 

Three months later. State Directors were asked to evaluate the 
seminar by responding to a questionnaire. The questionnaire solicited 
comments as to the value of the seminar. Findings and comments are 
s umm arized as follows: 



Questionnaire to Evaluate Leadership Development 
Seminar for Sta te Directors of Vocational Education 
Kentucky Dam Village State Park - Gilbertsville, Kentucky 

May 21-26, 1967 



ARRANGEMENTS 

t 

Location 

1. Was the choice of the location for the meeting Excellent 17 > 

Very Good 12 ; Good 1 } Fair » Poor » 

Comments: — 

2. Does this type of location contribute to more effective learning? 

Yes 29 5 No 1 . 



... Comments: 









3, Would the same results have been achieved if the meeting had been 
held in a large city hotel? 

Yes 1 ; No 18 ; Don't Know 10 

4. What changes in a choice of location would you suggest? 



Facilities 

1. Was the housing satisfactory? 

Yes 30 ; No 

Comments: 



2. Were the meeting rooms satisfactory? 

Yes 26 ; No 2 • 

Comments : 1 - Not too good; 1 - No comment 

3. Were the hours spent in meeting About Right 25 ; Too 

Long ; Too Short . 5 - No answer . 

4. What changes would you suggest to improve facilities? m 



PROGRAM 



General Meetings 

1. First Session (Monday) 

a. You have already evaluated each presentation. Condsidering 
the total seminar, was the time spent in general presentations 
Too Long 6 ; Too Short 1 ; O.K. 20 . 



3 - No answer 
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b. Would it have been better to limit general presentations 
to one a day rather than all on one day? 

Yes 16 ; No 6 ; No Difference 5 

Comments on this Session: 3 - no answer . 




2. Second Session (Friday morning) 

a. Was the summarization by tie panel of National Training 
Laboratory leaders 

Excellent 2 ; Very Good 11 ; Good 8 ; 

Fair 3 ; Poor 1 



5 - No answer. 



b. Was the final panel on "future directions" 

Excellent 2 j Very Good 11 ; Good 

Fair 2 ; Poor 



; 6 - No answer 



3, Human Behavior (Process Groups) 

This was a sampling only — in light of this 

a. How effective was this sampling toward gaining better under- 
standing of human behavior? 

Excellent 1 ; Very Good 8 ; Good 6 



Fair 



8 



; Poor 

■u 



j 1 - No answer 



b. Should more time be given to this type of learning in future 



seminars? 



Yes 



; No 



18 



S 2 - No answer 



Comments : 



c. What changes would you suggest for future seminars 
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4. Problem Solving 

a. How do you rate this phase of the program? 

Excellent 9 ; Very Good 12 ; Good 6 ; 

Fair 2 ; Poor ; 1 - No answer, 

b. Have you used the problem solving techniques since you have 1 * 
returned home? 

Yes 20 ; No 8 ; 2 - No answer. 

c. What changes would you suggest for future seminars 



GENERAL 

1. To what extent was there involvement of all members of the seminar? 

High Degree .8 ; Considerable 14 ; Average 8 _ ; 

Little . 

2. To what extent was the interchange of ideas among the seminar parti- 
cipants of value to you? 

High Degree 9 ; Considerable 18 ; Average 3 _ ; 

Little __ . 

3. Do you feel that as a result of your experience in this seminar you have 
a better concept of your role as a: 

a. Leader: Greatly 2 ; Significantly 15 > Some 12 ; 

Little ; None ! » 

b. Administrator: Greatly 3 ; Significantly 14 ; Some 9 ; 

Little 3 ; None 1_. 

Comments: - • 
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4. As a State Director what were the major values of the meetings to 



you? 



5. What constructive criticism can you offer on any phase of the seminar 
not covered by previous questions: 



Comments of State Directors of Vocational Education 
on Results of Leadership Development Seminar 



The question "As a State Director, what were the major values of 
the meetings to you?" elicited the following comments (three months 
—'after the seminar): 

1. The major value was in learning new techniques in problem 
solving. 

2. Since I am new in the work, matters presented were very 
relevant and important to me. I perhaps profited a great deal 
more than some other individuals at the conference. It gave me 
an opportunity to sit back and evaluate the processes used in our 
State office and to exchange ideas with other persons in the same 
capacity in other states. 











1 
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i 
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3. Opportunity to commune with my fellow directors. 

4. One of the poorest conferences I've ever attended, mostly 
because of time wasted with NTL. The conference did not turn 
out as envisioned or planned by the State Directors . . . only 
the problem solving sessions, and the Monday's speakers, and 
person to person discussion which always takes place, were of 
value to me. 

5. As a new person, this conference gave tremendous insight into 
problems to be faced. 

6. As a new, inexperienced State Director, I learned to know the 
older members of the organization. 

7. Time to exchange ideas on vocational education programs, prac- 
tices, and projections. 
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8* There was a lot of wheel -spinning and uncertainty in the early 
stages of the human relations portion of the seminar. The major 
value was in better personal acquaintanceship with other directors, 
and praticipation in the problem solving process. 

10. I believe leadership in the whole State will be improved in 
vocational education as a result of this activity. The major value 
has been leadership development both with my own staff and for the 
Division of Vocational Education as a whole and with other persons 
in vocational education. 

11. Time for getting together with other directors free from other 
meeting pressures. 

12. The knowledge that all our problems are quite similar and that 
a common approach to their solution is desirable. 

13. Discussion of problems with leaders, and the fine presentations. 

14. The interchange of ideas with the other directors and the oppor- 
tunity for the directors to begin to weld themselves into an 
effective unit. 

15. Better awareness of other State’s plans and projections. Help 
in problem solving. 

16. An opportunity for informal face-to-face contact and exchange 
of ideas with all Directors. 

17. An exchange of ideas. 

18. The finding of new ways to approach and solve problems. 

19. The exchange of ideas and discussion of common problems. 

20. The exchange of ideas with other directors. 

21. The problem solving sessions and general discussions. 

22. Becoming aware of new approaches, developments, etc., in other 
states that one doesn’t get except at a meeting such as this one. 

23. A chance to face problems with us bringing to bear a pool of 
knowledge, experience, ideas that exist only amongst State Direc- 
tors, and using these resources to seek new and modified solutions 
to our problems. 

24. A dramatic change in my point of view. 

25. Techniques in problem solving and in involving other people 
in decision making. 



* 



26. The development of unity in thought and planning, and in 
adding faces to people's names. 

27. Learning how other states are solving problems, and in 
isolating problems that face State Directors. 

28. To exchange ideas and get to know my counterparts from 
other states. 

29. Built better communications with my fellow directors, and „ 
improved my knowledge of human nature through Jn depth discussion 
of common problems. 

30.1 was impressed with the extent of responp .bilities of Sta'ie 
Directors, and the need for national planning on the part of 
the Directors. 



CONCLUSION 



By reviewing the four objectives stated earlier in this report, 
and from the responses of the State Directors in evaluating the week, 
it can be concluded that this seminar was successful in accomplishing 
its purposes. The ultimate goals can only be realized to the extent 
that programs of vocational education in every state of the Nation are 
-made more adequate and more available to more people. 
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APPENDIX A 
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APPENDIX B 



Remarks of Dr. Felix Robb, Director 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

to 

Leadership Development Seminar for State Directors of Vocational 

Education 

Kentucky Dam Village State Park 

Lowell A. Burkett, Executive Director, American Vocational Association 

It •* * . 'eed a real pleasure to present our first speaker this 

morning. He will be presenting his thinking in regard to social issues 
of the day that affect the program with which we have such a vital 
concern. 

Dr. Felix Robb assumed his present position as Director of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools in July of 1966. Before 
moving to this post, he was President of George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville. Dr. Robb has long been actively involved in 
education, civic and religious activities in many organizations at the 
national, regional, state and local level. He is the author of more 
than fifty publications and monographs. He is the Chairman of the Federal 
Government's Southeastern Regional Manpower Advisory Committee. 

It was my privilege to participate in a conference held in Atlanta 
some two months ago called by Dr. Robb, where a number cf people from 
! tsiness, industry, labor and education discussed occupational education 
in the South. This was a very successful meeting. He is a great believer 
in ^.he field of work in which we are involved. I have enjoyed knowing 
Dr. Robb for only a short period of time, but I should say to you that 
he is a wonderful gentlemen. I present to you. Dr. Felix Robb. 
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Felix Robb: 



I appreciate tremendously the privilege of being here with you. 

My interest in vocational education is a long-standing one, but my 
active involvement is very brief. As Lowell Burkett has said, about 
two months ago the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools held 
an exploratory, invitational conference involving 125 significant people 
from business, industry, and education — particularly vocational educa- 
tion r- from eleven Southern states. From that beginning will come a 
Southwide action program in vocational education which I trust will be 
beneficial to our region. 

In undertaking today this challenging assignment to think through 
the context of our lives and work, we are afforded an opportunity to 
avoid becoming narrowly bedded down in immediacy and minutiae. We must 
also avoid total preoccupation with the inner problems of our own 
specialized field, for this can exclude from consciousness concern about 
global forces and issues that swirl about us and impinge upon us. We 
must never evade these larger issues and thereby lose ourselves in pro- 
vinciality. I will say some things with which you may very well wish to 
take issue. This is fine. I do not ask you to agree with me; only that 
you think about these things. In each case, let us ask ourselves a ques- 
tion: What are the implications of this issue for manpower programs, for 

occupational training, and for our beleaguered schools that are confronted 
with overwhelming demands. This commentary hopefully will trigger 
thinking on your part as to how we can plug gaps and deficiencies in our 
imperfect but remarkable educational system and thereby improve the 
society of which it is an important part. 
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You gentlemen are the leaders in this country in vocational 
education. You are not only leaders; you have the key roles. As 
great as are the developing help and leadership of the Federal 
government, its expanding role is still a small one in vocational 
education compared to the one performed by the fifty states. 

In this room today is assembled the leadership that has con- 
ceived what is essentially a magnificent design for occupational 
education of a new order — more effective, more exciting, more 
vital and prestigeful that we would have dared to dream over a 
decade ago. As you thresh out the problems that confront you, it 
is necessary to be constantly mindful of the contemporary societal 
context for our lives and our work. Thus, I invite your attention 
to a few selected aspects of our complex, changing, wonderful and 
cockeyed world which is our frame of reference and which determines 
much of what we can do and how we must go about it. 

I see a possibility for working a veritable miracle if we will 
apply ourselves. The next frontier in education, I believe, will be 
the area of preparation for the world of work on a vast international 
scale. It will come to pass if you determine that it shall come. This 
is where we in the United States have an opportunity to make a signifi- 
cant difference in the quality of life in America and for all the 
worlds' people. 

With respect to the many burning societal issues and problems we 
are going to touch upon this morning in this brief hour, we are somewhat 
analogous to tie drunk who was hauled into court and accused of setting 
fire to his bed. His plea was: "Judge, I'm an innocent man. That bed 

was on fire when I got in it!" 
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Our world is on fire. If you turned on your TV set this morning 
you heard the latest reports from the Middle East and you know that we 
may be on the brink of World War III. Our country and our world are in 
a precarious relationship in which delicate balances of power are daily 
threatened. Although our mission today is not to analyze the international 
situation per se , world affairs constitute the largest context for our 
lives and influence human destiny enormously. 

We live in a world that is made smaller and more inter-related by 
modern transportation and by a veritable explosion of capabilities in 
the communications realm. We now have orbiting satellites that can beam 
television signals from one continent to another. We know more about 
what is happening in the rest of the world than ever before. The other 
day a mother, seated before a television set in her home, watched a news 
report about the war in Viet Nam where her only son was fighting. There 
was mention of a special engagement of his platoon, and then on the tele- 
vision screen came a picture of the action. A soldier was seriously 
wounded. It was her son. Never before in history had a family exper- 
ienced that kind of rapid inter- continental communication from a war 
zone to the living room. 

Two-thirds of the world*s population, let us never forget, is sadly 
underfed and ill housed. This is a world in which the white man is a 
definite minority. Few people in the United States die of starvation, 
but millions in India and other depressed countries die every year from 
malnutrition and hunger. World-wide, the rich get relatively richer and 
the poor get poorer. We have not yet found the means for the most effec- 
tive development, distribution, and utilization of the world* s resources 
and wealth for its billions of people. We need, too, a greater world-wide 
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understanding, acceptance, and application of a free and responsible 
enterprise system which links material rewards to productive effort 
by individuals and provides the essentials for learning and earning. 

The population explosion so often talked about is out of hand 
in many impoverished areas of the world. It is out of hand in a country 
such as India, with no real prospect of getting it under control soon. 
There are encouraging signs here and there in the area of voluntary 
birth control, but the juggernaut of expanding population, if not soon 
contained, will defeat every effort to lift the standard of living of 

the poor. 

Think for a moment of the earth* s hotspots. The split countries 
of Viet Nam, Korea, and Germany; the divided city of West Berlin, pro- 
bably the greatest symbol of freedom in the world today; the Middle 
East which is about to burst forth in flames; the two Chinas; the 
Hong Kong situation; India -Pakistan tension; Cuba, for the moment 
defused; and Latin America, a tinderbox to the South of us, restive, 
troubled, with perennial threats of revolution and governmental 
overthrow. 

Does it not appear that we face a vast dilemma in international 
relations? We are incapable of policing the world and could not now 
effectively mount even another Berlin airlift while we are engaged 
in Viet Nam. Yet a policy of meeting and containing aggression against 
freedom in many parts of the world is required. Being the leader of 
the free world demands enormous military capability. Failure to have 
and to use with discretion this power would reduce the perimeter of 
freedom to the dimension of a noose around our necks. This is a hard 
but realistic appraisal of the external forces arrayed against us. 
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In the background of all our work is the grave question of human 
freedom at home and abroad. If any human being's freedom is threatened, 
the freedom of all of us is jeopardized. In this country there are 
isolationist forces, as there have always been, that would encourage 
us to withdraw to Fortress America. There are also those who advo- 
cate that our perimeter of concern must be expanded in the free world 
as far out as possible to embrace people who live in hope of a better 
day for individuals as well as nations. 

The burning question: Can we maintain the present perimeter of 
freedom? Can we expand it? We do have allies. We still have friends. 
But the anti-Viet Nam War protests are a rising minority expression of 
a kind of isolationism. They may also be a reflection of the growing 
cult of non-involvement. The issues and the task of Viet Nam are far 
too complex for simple solutions. We see two vast idealogical systems 
in conflict . . • communism and democracy. In the process of interaction 
each is influencing and, in part, shaping and changing the other. Let us 
be optimistic and hope this process can lead to peace. 

What are the manpower implications of all this business about the 
world situation and our military stance? For one thing, we have the con- 
tinuation of a system of selective military service. The draft law is 
obviously going to be renewed, hopefully modified somewhat in the way it 
is administered; but it is not likely to be vastly changed. Extensive 
training is taking place in military programs ranging from those that are 
absolutely superb and highly relevant to civilian life to those which are 
poorly done and virtually irrelevant to civilian life. The Department of 
Defense has undertaken to train men who have heretofore been considered 
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unfit for military service. The D. 0. D. proposes to do what the 
American public schools have not been able to do, i.e. reclaim and 
make effective, at least for military purposes, an additional 
100,000 men. This can be a significant factor, and from such efforts 
as this one created outside the framework of regularly established 
schools we are beginning to gather some new and universally useful 
insights which can, among other things, help improve vocational 
education. 

What dislocations will come if peace ever arrives? This is an 
interesting question. I would feel uncomfortable with a government 
which did not plan hopefully for peace; but I also would have little 
confidence in a government which did not base it major plans on the 
assumption that international tensions will exist in the forseeable 
future. Such a dual approach to central planning allows a whole 
series of alternative approaches to manpower development, to education, 

t 

t 

and to the improvement of life in our cities and across the land. 

In looking at social factors, I highlight education because it is 
our principal instrumentality for acculturation, for the socialization 
of human beings. If we had the time, it would be useful to take 
American education apart, look at it, and see if we could put the pieces 
back together in a better configuration, in a way to make the most of 
what we have, and in a fashion that would allow the educative process 
to be greater than the simple sum of its parts. At least we should be 
thoroughly analytical — if not dispassionate — in vocational education, 
which is experiencing a new surge of power, interest, and investment. 

If we are wise, vocational education will avoid entrenchment and inflexi- 
bility, which are the premonitory characteristics of ultimate defeat. 
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Above all else, education for the world of work must be viable enough, 
experimental enough, and open-ended enough to meet new and unpredictable 
changing conditions. 

Voltaire once said: "There is no such thing as a true generaliza- 

tion, including this one." Having warned you about sweeping generaliza- 
tions, I will proceed to make one: We can expect and must learn to live 

with constant and ever accelerating change in the society. Education's 
response to this state of perpetual flux cannot be some fixed quantity, 
procedure or idea. What may work in 1967 may very well be inadequate 
ten years later, or even five years later. 

A society in a state of continuous ferment requires a concerted, 
consistent, massive attack on the problems of the human conditions. In 
that effort vocational education should have a strategic role. I do not 
know who is competent to gauge the health and status of humanity. Least 
of all am I an expert epistemologist. We have some facts. We have 
hunches — a lot more hunches than facts. Although we are beset by fears, 
we also have our dreams, our aspirations, and some reason for guarded 
optimism. Out of this, and motivated by a deep sense of urgency, we 
can get moving on some of the things we have to do if we are to come to 
grips honestly and effectively with the problems and opportunities that 
confront us. 

There is urgency about our mission. We need to work as tJiou 2 h we 
have but a decade -- not more -- in which to get the United State house 
in order. If we have not by then answered some of the overarching 
questions and found ways to overcome major barriers to the development 
of fulfilling roles for individuals, I fear that it may be too late. 

Why ten years? I link this thinking, in part, to the potentiality of 
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Communists, barring all-out internal strife in Mainland China, to 
mount a strong nuclear program and to deliver atomic warheads on 
target* But international, warfare is not the only explosive force 
that could destroy us. 

At the moment we may feel fairly confident about our Nation* s 
military hardware and its deterreut value, but we have not yet shown 
our capacity to cope effectively with the explosive, destructive 
tendencies of a Nation subject to being thrown into turmoil, disorder, 
and self-destruction by deep, divisive, unresolved internal problems 
and issues — tendencies which are our greatest weakness and a far 

greater threat than Russian communism. 

Responses of the educator to his world must be highly relevant 
to our times and to the society. Gearing curriculum change and leader- 
shio development to manpower needs is a goal of supreme importance to 
the free world. You who are the heads of programs of vocational educa- 
tion in fifty states and three territories are in a central position 
to generate new power for progress in education. This is an ideal time 
for you to have left momentarily your offices and your daily routines to 
look at what is happening in the world about us and at what is happening 

in education. 

It is essential that we be sensitive to our context because we see 
manifest everywhere citizen confusion and a developing taxpayer* s resis- 
tance to further taxes without ample justification. A few days ago I was 
in a city when its citizens voted down everything presented for referendum 
that involved increased taxation — sewers, a jail, buildings desperately 
needed to accomodate an expanding school population and to replace worn-out 
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buildings. This experience at the polls is becoming more widespread. 

The State of California, sometimes cited as our paragon, has in recent 
years enjoyed an enormous development in education with facilities 
multiplied several hundred percent. California now seems to be in 
a time of plateau and cut-back. Many states and localities now face 
a real test of leadership to plan and promote expanded educational 
programs to the point of enthusiastic acceptance by the American people. 

Conceive a population graph in which 10 to 15 per cent are on the 
far left and 10 to 15 per cent are on the far right. People in these 
categories at the extreme ends of the continuum are very articulate 
about their views. They are we 11 -motivated activitists. They speak 
out. They are in the news. They have a program. They propagandize. 

They work, They are well organized. But the vast millions of American 
citizen-consumers are not organized at all and have no voice comparable 
in power to their numbers • 

in this great middle group lies a vast resource of good will, of 
desire to be law abiding, undramatic, useful. These men and women of 
the ''moderate middle" have no burning desire to save the world or to be 
victims of the flaming issues of our time. People in the middle ranks 
of America are the backbone of any community. Yet today they are an 
embattled, self-emasculated people. Failing to assert themselves well 
at the polls, or being casual about personal participation in affairs 
of state and community, they are stunned, aghast, and ineffective in 
the face of rising demonstrations of strength and tests of public tolerance 
be extremists. This is not a pretty picture of political and social 
disarray, but in the potential of an aroused middle group lie hope and 

salvation. 
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My next observations require a prefatory word. One has but to 
have lived in the realm of college youths in their flowering years, 
as I have for the past two decades, to become enthralled by their 
vitality, their wholesomeness, their honest search for truth, their 
drive to be useful and purposeful, their willingness to earn success 
and not be overly impressed by it. The vast majority of our young 
people are on their way to becoming solid, sensible, generous -spiri ted, 
constructive citizens. 

Ten years ago business leaders were accusing collegians of being 
overly concerned about personal security, pensions, and the like. 

Today, the growing complaint is, !' College boys aren't enough motivated 
to make a buck; they're idealists and reformers; they'd rather join the 
Peace Corps, teach, or enter some other profession than to become sales- 
men or business executives." 

It is easy, but incorrect, to categorize all teenagers and young 
adults in terms of the antics of that vocal, visible minority who exploit 
the shock value of bizarre behavior or who search for a very short cut to 
self-realization and fulfillment. 

We are now in the early stages of the first great era which could be 
called the Age of Youth. The news magazine. Time » very appropriately 
selected as Man of the Yea^ for 1966 not a single individual but young 
people . Four youthful faces appeared on the cover, with an accompanying 
feature story about the emerging power and problems of youth. It is hard 
for those of us who are older to realize what is taking place. We abhor 
the monotonous, supercharged beat of teenage music; we lift our eyebrows 
at miniskirts and mod fashions; we often do not understand the moods and 
modes of our own young and are stunned when our vaunted affluence cannot 
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buy peace and contentment for the family. We are wounded and resent- 
\ ful when youthful Hippies assert that, "Nobody over 30 can be trusted." 

We are now witnessing a great increase in student desire to parti- 
j cipate in the goverance of institutions. For example, in a leading 

Southern university, graduate students in one department recently sub" 

F[ 

\ mitted a formal request to the administration that any appointments to 

f the faculty in their field of major interest be screened by a student 

\ committee. We in higher education — especially those of the "old 

\ school" who have been largely out of touch with change -- are shaken 

| by student demands to manage their own affairs and to be voting partners 

\ in the business of running the college o: university. One can wonder 

* 

l where this will lead and how soon the mood of the modern college campus 

'C 

l will penetrate the secondary school, which has traditionally taken most 

[. of its cues from college. 

It has been predicted that by 1975 more than half of our population 

* v 

- will be 26 years of age and under. By that time we can anticipate that 

\ 

* in many more states youngsters 18 years of age will be voting. The 

: balance of power in this country — and perhaps throughout the world — 

is going to be in the hands of youngsters. We of the balding set are 
\ not a part of the young group. We may hope that we have wisdom to assist 

k 

i 

or ^uide youth through troubled days to a more effective relation with 

£ 

senior members of society. But whether we have wisdom or don't have it, 
we are going to be living into the next decade with vastly changed patterns 

I % 

of thought and conduct requiring patience, study, insight, and fast- 
paced relevant action. 

\ Significant numbers of young Americans want a "piece of the 

i- 

action" but they are barred by inadequate incentive, preparation, 
or knowledge of and appreciation for the steps and channels to be 
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effective participants in our society# Lacking both historical 
context and awareness of the nature of the contemporary world , 
their superficiality and their erroneous perception of the environ- 
ment and how to cope with it combine to produce deep frustration, 
impoverishment of mind and body, and the oft-cited conditions of 
alienation and rebellion against authority. In extreme cases, crime 

and violence erupt in the streets. 

Unrest and rebellion against authority are, in part, a matter 
of growing up. This factor has always characterized the age of 
puberty and a few years beyond. Whether or not we understand it, 
we can accpet it with a degree of stoicism, taking comfort in the 
fine, solid quality of the majority of young Americans. But in a 
minority of youn^ people the extreme manifestations -- flight from 
reality and non- involvement, on the one hand, and violence and will- 
ful, destruction, on the other — are insidious, self-defeating, 
disruptive forces in our society. They threaten the home, school, 
church,, and the community. Sadly, it is true that crime can be made 
of our inadequate acculturation process. How did it happen on so wide 
and visible a scale? 

Rebellion by youth is expressed in simple things such as dress 
and language, in sex habits, in church going (or not going), in family 
relationships, and in the whole fabric of human relations. Stated 
reasons for this are many; causes are myriad. Underneath the surface 
of human conduct, three forces which I consider causative in the last 
quarter century deserve a more informed assessment than I am qualified 
to provide : % 
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1) Our American democracy/ capitalism/ representation system, 
rooted substantially in the Judeo-Christian ethic, is in sharp 
conflict with younger non-religious socio-economic systems such as 
those espoused by Engel, Marx, and Lenin and which are now yoked with 
the police states. Communism -- with its modus operandi, the police 
state — and democracy are in the process of unproductive but basic 
friction. In that process, young people are caught in the vortex of 
world conflict. The dispossessed and disadvantaged everywhere fall 
prey to communism when their needs are not understood and met by nations 
of the free world. 

2) Existentialism is a second source of discontent. It under- 
girds some of the intellectual ferment extant on and off college cam- 
puses; it contributes to the disillusionment of young people with 
organized religion; and it provides a philosophical haven for an endless 
procession of nihilists, the non-involved, the baudy Beatniks of the 
fifties, the hedonistic Hippies of the sixties, and a motley assortment 
ranging from conscientious, thoughtful pacifists to LSD trip-takers. 

The brilliance of Jean Paul Sartre* s writings may be unquestioned in 
literary circles. But for all of his towering intellect, there is a darker 
side of his influence, especially as it is extended through his less well 
disciplined followers to a state of total freedon without Responsibility. 

3) A third force if Freudian psychology. No single individual, in 
my judgment, has influenced twentieth century human behavior and its 
analysis more than Sigmund Freud. His work not only brought valuable 
new insights and techniques to psychology and psychiatry; he exercised 

a vast ifefluence upon literature and life generally. Much of that 
influence has been good, therapuetic, cleansing. But from Freud's work 
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have also sprung corollaries and applications which went beyond under- 
mining our harsh and sometimes paradoxical Puritanism. Freudians paved 
the way for much of the Gargantuan permissiveness and sophistication 
in today's youth. A great man's disciples and their sometimes dis- 
torted interpretations and applications of his theories have contributed 
to the confusion of modern times. 

These are but three of the more pervasive influences that shape 
our busy lives, influences we usually do not stop to examine. They 
exist and they have impact beyond what anyone would have anticipated 
25 or 30 years ago. 

The phenomenon of student unrest deserves serious national study. 

The outbreak of campus demonstrations and riots in the wake of occasional 

f: 

inf lama t or y statements, usually by non-students, is apt to produce a 
rash of reactions ranging from legislation to ban heretical speakers to 
wrest control of higher institutions from their duly constituted authori- 
ties • 

Let us never forget that the right of dissent is a quintessential 
of our American way of life. Responsible dissent* within established 
law, is a source of great strength. In our American educational insti- 
tutions we must maintain the finest free forums of the world, whether 
these be vocational schools, area technical schools, colleges, or uni- 
versities. We have to trusc our system enough to let ideas flow back 
and forth. 

We need also to give youngsters a feeling that we are not looking 
down our noses at them in paternalistic fashion and regarding them as 
immature children. Educators of the old school still refer to a 
strapping six-foot boy who is the captain of the high school team as 
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"this child" I We have not yet fully cotne to treat children, teenagers, 
and even young men and women as the adults they want to be and as they 
perceive themselves to be. 

We are suffering, I fear, a decline in the realm of moral standards 
and ethical conduct. Atlleast, changes are taking place in attitudes toward 
what constitutes integrity. When the Air Force Academy had its severe 
problem, under its honor system, there was an amazing, disturbing 
response on the part of some people who said: "The standards are too 

high. You can't expect boys to be under pressure and not cheat!" I say 
we must expect them not to cheat. These officers -in- training should earn 
their way every step. If it takes washing our 75 per cent of those boys, 

I am for its in order to find the 25 per cent of men who have the integrity 
to lead our forces and who will not buckle and will not cheat and will not 

lie under any pressure. 

It is my impression that cheating has increased on most college and 
university campuses. Is this true also in the schools? Another straw 
in the wind is the general rise in petty thievery, armed robbery, and 
other criminal acts, especially in large cities. Contrary to many, I do 
not believe it is in anyone's interest to excuse such behavior or to allow 
it to go unpunished. While we labor to remove the environment deficits 
in areas such as housing, job training, and employment opportunities, we 
also need to deal firmly, fairly, and fast with law violators. While we 
stress rehabilitation we need to firm up the sanctipns that protect indi- 
vidual citizens and keep society from coming apart at the seams. 

Truth-telling, honesty, and responsible attitude have to be taught. 

In addtion to the development of skills, we must now be more concerned 
than ever about the development of ethical behavior. Otherwise, there 
will be no basis for mutual trust; there will be no basis for a good 
society, much less a great one. 
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Organized minorities are growing more powerful. Our country is 
extensively influenced aid operated by power blocks and special interest 
groups. Minorities are characteristically more vocal and better organized 
than majorities. 

The welfare state* so called, has become a major force in American 
life. In our midst are the handicapped and the chronically indigent* 
including third generation people on relief. We are now trying various 
approaches to eliminate poverty, a goal which must be high on our list 
of national priorities. But the panacea of a guaranteed annual income* 
without strong safeguards* could and for many would bypass the essential 
immediate step of learning and earning. Failure to strengthen that 
linkage, in my judgment* could heighten and perpetuate a lack of desire 
to become self-sustaining, contributing members of society. 

If asked to identify the Number One Problem of the United States, 
most of us would unhesitantly name race relations and problems surround- 
ing Negro Americans. Despite their rise from the slavery of 100 years 
ago to the status of the most advanced Negroes in the world, much remains 
to be done. For too long, Negro citizens have had to live with impoverish 
ment, with the frustrations of second-class citizenship, and with an 
inferior education. The Second American Revolution is underway and — 
if it can proceed in orderly, lawful fashion -- it will assure every 
citizen equal rights and of vastly improved opportunities for individual 

advancement and for service to society. 

But the civil rights movement is in danger of being hacked to pieces 
by demogogic purveyors' of racial hatred, Negro as well as white. The 
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nation's sentiments and the work of responsible, concerned white 
leaders of the power structure were first hamstrung by hard-line 
white segregationists. No longer is this the sole major attitudinal 
problem. Today it is also the radical Black Power advocate of 
violence, the destruction-prone chauvinist who is betraying his own 
people and his white counterparts. He causes the rising middle- 
class Negro American, not yet fully established in the social order, 
to grow timid, silent, eneffective, fearful. They induce a withdrawal 
of white support and a retreat from reason just when consolidation 
of advances and the next forward surge in human rights need to take 
place. History will record this as a tragic irony. 

Probelma of Negro Americans — like those of Indian Americans, 
Mexican Americans, and disadvantaged white Americans -- are complex 
and of long standing. Easy and instant solutions for the basic prob- 
lem of individual fulfillment on a universal scale do not now exist. 
What then is required of those who wield power, make decisions, and 
have resources? Immediate and monumental efforts fitted into a gsnnd 
strategy for elimination of causes of human degradation are needed on 
the part of every stable, functioning, successful agency, association, 
cQpporation, church, school, and governmental unit. 

We must keep in mind that 11 per cent of the people in this 
country are Negroes, but approximately 25 per cent of our unemployed 
are in that racial category. This fact speaks volumes about the Negro 
population's economic dilemma. A more adequate formula of jobs, 
training, and open-ended opportunity to advance on merit is called for. 
We who have created the most affluent society on earth ate going to 
have to help bring about this new condition. 
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It is a characteristic of the times that deprived Negroes — 
naturally eager to become full-fledged partners in society — are 
reaching eagerly, desperately for anything that comes along offering 
hope. If the excitement is coming out of the mouth of a Stokley 
Carmichael, then many Negroes, particularly young ones are goijig 
to follow him. These are difficult days for people of reason and- 
good will. It is vital that they not be so alienated by the radical 
hate peddlers that they abandon their efforts for the many because 
of the rowdy few. 

All of us who sincerely want better human relations must work 
ceaselessly for improved economic* political, and social opportunities 
for minority peoples and for the underprivileged of every sort. As 
genuine partners in the American enterpise and as full beneficiaries 
of it, Negro citizens will provide increasingly strong, constructive, 
responsible, and vocal leadership. The nation has a right and a reason 
to expect this to happen. 

All Americans are going to be better educated and in ways that 
we have never before undertaken. This is essential in a free and 
dynamic democracy where nothing is nore effective than a ballot in the 
hands of en enlightened citizen or more dangerous than suffrage for the 
ignorant. We need the best thoughts and insights we can muster in our 
coranunities not just from educators’, but from a felicitous combina- 
tion of businessmen, teachers, government specialists, and churph 
leaders and many others — all working in concert. Without united action 
the problems are not going to be resolved. 
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What is to become of us as individuals in a mass -oriented society 
of organized groups? We must not allow ourselves to be overawed and 
frightened into action by the enormity and complexity of our problems. 
The day we quit trying to reform and improve our communities, our 
states, this nation, and our world — that day we will no longer be 
free men. Our human organizations — including governing agencies — 
are no better or worse than we ourselves. Changes are needed in 
philosphy and attitude as well as in organization and structure. Let 
us remember, too, that a change always begins inside the skull of 
one human being and is usually not consummated until that individual's 
idea, goal, or dream is effectively shared with others. Most progress 
is "fifed from the heart," or motivated, by an amalgam of altruism, 
emotion, and educated self-interest. It is a task of education to 
reveal how closely linked, in the ultimate sense, are our individual 
ambitions and the common wealth. 

A word about religion. In the fifty-year interval since World 
War I, the United States has become increasingly secularized. With 
this shift away from religious commitment has come a reduction , in the 
power or organized churches and of the clergy generally. Since 1958, 
church idance has been declining despite gradual increases in mem- 
bersh-f. One must conclude that religious nominalism is growing in 
this land founded by men who sought, above all, freedom of worship. 

The relationship of lessened religious commitment to mounting 
lawlessness, violence, and disorder seems causative. Religious belief 
is a basis for public and private conscience and induces restraint in 
human conduct. Thus, a decline in vigofc of religious groups, or a 



failure on their part to meet the challenges of modern society, 
adversely affects many areas of corporate and community life. 

Today the secularized are less inclined to endure hardship or 
privation in the belief that they are somehow thereby banking credits 
in heaven. They are less patient with timidity and inaction 6n the 
part of denominational groups. They puzzle over the seeming confusion 
in theological circles. Yet religion remains a powerful force for 
human renewal and for the setting of individual goals. The contri- 
butions of religious organizations to human welfare are incalculable. 

I believe religion still has deep meaning for millions of Americans and 
will hot go out of style. 

We are a mobile nation, a nation on wheels and much up in the air! 

With people becoming more rootless and restless, the automobile, the 
airplane, the motorbike, the car pool, the bus, and the commuter train 
have added significance. New systems of rapid transit traonsportation 
are needed and overdue to make possible a more efficient daily flow of 
workers in and our of congested urban centers, and improved rapid transit 
for school children as well as adults can make possible further spreading 
of human settlement along vast corridors connecting major cities. When 
people are distributed comfortably on farms, in villages, and in megapolis, 
rather than impacted ghettoes, other problems tend to be reduced. New 
interstate highways are facilitating this geographic spread of population. 

Cities are mixtures of cutlural strength and appalling deficiency. 

With the flight of middle -class Americans to urban outskirts, problems 
of the "inner cities" have mounted. Some of our cities are just old 
enough to become quaint and historic but neglected enough to-be blighted 
by slums. Perhaps the Old World charm of European cities and the seeming 
grace with which people live in small quarters there are romantic illusions. 



On the other hand, we may have some lessons to learn. Urban renewal, 
largely Federally funded, is being attempted with limited progress 
being made. Demolition of shabby old shacks and their replacement 
by architecturally impressive skyscrapers structures are not a total 
answer. The real question is: What happens to improve the lives and 

capabilities of displaced people, the slum dwellers? In light of this 
question, urban renewal is more of a social failure than a success. 

Perhaps a regional analog for urban renewal can be found in what 
happened in the South when it was flat on its back and have been dubbed 
the Nation* s number one economic problem. There were men of vision who 
saw it was not going to be enough just to create dams to develop elec* 
trie power. Also needed were programs of education and the means to 
farm and live better. The linkage of soil conservation, navigation, 
progressive farming, home management, recreational facilities, and a 
host of other things speeded the South* s advancement. 

Can we conceive similarly of ways to rehabilitate people as well as 
cities? Robert Havighurst says educators will play the major role in 
the reorganization and rebuilding of cities to make life not only 
possible but better there. Much of this improvement will come with 
new ways of educating parents and children to solve problems that are 
economic and social as well as educational. This approach is imperative 
in an age of lessened family stability as reflected in mounting divorce, 
job change, and mobility rates. In a time and place where one marriage 
out of every four ends in divorce, the emotional problems of children and 
the problems of schools are multiplied. In those families where degrading 
conditions persist, schools and child welfare agencies have a heavy and 
unavoidable responsibility. If, as Margaret Meade contends, the American 
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family is a.'. 'massive failure", we had best be about the business of 
exploring supplementary resources for the acculturation and care of 
very young children. 

Let us not forget the plight of rural America. Rural life, 
particularly those areas that are not susceptible to large scale farm- 
ing, is being drained of leadership. There is little for able, lively, 
ambitious youths to do today on the small farm. We now need only about 
5 per cent of the working force to feed to other 95 per cent of us . 

Within 10 to 20 years we should not need more than 1 per cent of our 
workers in food production. Large scale chemically and technically 
oriented farming — organized as big business -- can do the job. People 
who live in rural areas have no great future unless their communities 
can be vitalized, unless we can help them to share in the fruits of 

modern society, including first-class educational programs. 

% 

The chief weapon in the war against cultural impoverishment in rural 
areas is the large consolidated school supported by one or more school 
districts or counties. It is immoral to maintain in perpetuity weak 
little school* that deny youngsters the richness and quality of educa- 
tion they need to participate effectively in a competitive world. A 
combination of political axe-grinding and vested interests has slowed 
the development of area .schools offering a variety of programs and 
adequate central services. Substantial progress can be reported, 
however. In the South in 1930, for example, there were 50,000 one- 

teacher schools. Today there are about 1200. 

We are experiencing a communications revolution. Television, radio, 
newspaper, magazine, and book all bombard man tt s sensory avenues and tend 
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to make of society a oneness. Our cliches, our habits, and our fads 
no longer sprout in isolation. They are instantly nationwide because 
of fantastic gains in mass communication. But can we utilize modern 
communications systems in man's best interests? The struggles of 
educational televison to be born and to stay alive make one wonder. 

Modern technology has outstripped education's ability to adapt and 
to utilize it. The tool called a computer is bringing spectaculaf changes 
in information handling and work. Fabulous as this tool is we are only 
in the beginning phase of the computerized age, with great potential 
benefits to civilization in the offing. For the first time we have 
available to us massive, usable, relevant, up-to-date information to 
help in policy formation and decision making. We are on the verge of 

O 

knowing more about ourselves and our institutions than we perhaps want 
to know or are willing to use constructively. 

From Norbet Wiener's theories and principles of cybernetics, en- 
gineers and scientists have derived ingenious servomechanisms to step 
up the pace of automation in industry. The impact and implications 
of automation are still being debated. The questions are: Can 

technology be harnessed to help individual human beings and not hurt 
them? Can technology enhance rather than crush individual dignity? 

New energy sources — atomic, nuclear, solar — have tremendous 
implications for mankind. The world-wide elimination of hunger, for 
instance, is now technologically possible, making attainment of this 
important goal a politico-socio-economic question rather than one of 
production. The creator of Dick Tracy, the cartoon character, says, 
"Whoever controls magnetism will control the world." Ridiculous, 
isn't it? Yet I recall, as a small boy, reading with disbelief 
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Edgar Rice Burroughs notions of space exploration and realize 
now how near modern truth were the early cartoonists* descriptions 

of space suits, rocket guns, etc. 

With respect to manpower development and utilization, we face 
the problem of harmonizing two great streams of purpose in America. 

One is the stream of individual fulfillment within a moral framework, 
.bout which John Gardner wrote so perceptively a few years ago and 
which is our American ideal. The second stream, which at times is 
in conflict with the first, is national purpose. Harmonizing these 
two streams of purpose in a free society is our greatest challenge. 

We see the conflict daily in the conscription of young men for mili- 
tary service. They have their individual goals and the nation has its 
goals and its policies with respect to the defense of freedom. 

We have new manpower demands in our technically oriented society. 
The heightened requirements of modern industry for educated minds and 
skills of a sophisticated nature produce new dislocations, new prob- 
lems for the unemployed, the underemployed, and the unemployable. 
Disappearance of the domestic worker in our society is but one by- 
product of educational and technological advancement. Domestic tasks 
must be accomplished, but not in the traditional style which was 
demeaning to the worker. This is a challenge for private enterprise 

worhty of the best planners and managers. 

One wonders about the administration of justice and its effect on 
the police function and education. A remarkable judicial system has 
been developed but it appears to the non-profes*ional to be in a state 
approaching chaos and breakdown. Overloaded court dockets produce 
lengthy delays that allow time for witnesses to die and justice to 
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be defeated. A maze of technicalities require high-powered, high- 
priced legal services not afforded by the economically underprivileged. 

A catalogue of sentences meted out in almost any courthouse in the land 
reveals obvious inequities in so many harsh sentences for minor offences 
and too many light penalties for more serious derelictions. The de- 
creasing assignment of indivi -* - responsibility for one’s own acts 
and the growing tendency to bl. .v society for a criminal's offences 
threatens community life and pose an awesome problem for education. 
Enlightened rehabilitation programs, such as those employed in the 
state prison system of South Caroline, are needed to transform 
criminal offenders into community assets. 

There is a severe shortage of diagnostic and counseling services 
in most communities. The greatest bottleneck in education is the in- 
adequacy of career and personal guidance. In all our efforts, we need 

4 

a coordinated system of career guidance that follows an individual 
continuously until he is usefully and rewardingly connected with the 
world of work. Without the strengtheing of the guidance function, all 
the fancy educational, training, remedial, and correctional facilities 
in the world will not be sufficient. 

Who is involved in the educative process? There is the great 
American public school system, the most dynamic force in our country 
today. It is state-controlled largely, but states delegate much of 
their power to localities. There is growth in Federal power, and con- 
tribution, though Federal support is still a small fraction of the 
total outlay. Before the nation today is the question of the fate of 
private and parochial schools. Are these institutions going to develop, 
stand still, or recede? There is some indication that the Catholic 
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church is beginning,, in certain ways, to modify its involvement in 
education. Recently, a leading Presbyterian in Atlanta, speaking co 
a sizeable group of his constituents, suggested they consider getting 
out of the business of education, saying that they are not supporting 
it adequately and are not competent to run their colleges and their 
schools. This is a shocking thought which, if it were to gain vogue, 
would make ?. difference. Let us hope our private educational, insti- 
tutions thrive so as to give needed stimulation and strength in the 
entire private sector of American life. 

According to Dr. Harold Clark of Trinity University, business and 
industry invest more dollars in education and training than do all 
public schools. At the same time, there is an enormous, deep-lying 
suspicion between many leaders of business and industry, on the one 
hand, and government on the other. We in education need to face this 
dilemma and seek bases for mutual respect and trust. 

Education lags when it should lead. It lags behind the best that 
we know to do, generally speaking. Dr. Paul Mort wrote and spoke of 
the 30 f*o 40-year gestation period from the conception of a new idea 
through research and trial to full implementation in the regular system. 
We have shortened that time. Our friends in the Federal government are 
helping us to reduce the lag through improved research and development 
and better ways for dissemination of information about innovations. 

Now we must think and work to see that education does not merely reflect 
the cutlure and prevailing mores of our communities but is capable of 
influencing, shaping, making the culture more nearly what it can and 
should be. In this effort we in education need new, genuine, and cordial 
working relationships to business and industry, to the world of work. 
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The stream of educational change during the past 10 or 12 years 
reveals how we lurch forward in spasms of emphasis. We seem never to 
be capable of advancing simultaneously all along the front. The 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 set in motion a monumental reorgani- 
zation of education and sounded the death knell of racially segregated 
dual school systems. Dr. Harold Spears has aptly identified the 
salients since 1955, the year when the question "Why Can't Jchnny 
Read'* brought new effort and reform in that basic aspect of education. 
The year 1956 spotlighted engineering and the newer mathematics. By 
1957, Sputnik's success had challenged the USA and pushed us into a 

new stress on science and scientific research. 1958 saw unsensational 
concern about child safety. 

In 1959, the Conant Report, advocating comprehensive high schools 
of reasonable size, stirred us and made a difference as the great man 
went about the country peddling his point of view. The year 1960 
brought the National Defense Educational Act and the first major thrust 
of Federal funds and power _nto new areas of edt nation. Throughout 
1961, the stress was on the gifted, with "excellence" being the byword. 

The inter-racial problems of children and youth drew special attention 
in 1962. 

In 1963 the word "dropout" was on everybody's lips and youth 
alienation became a popular subject for study and concern. Compensatory 
education, as a corollary to equality of opportunity, gained headlines 
in 1964. By 1965 serious probes were made into socio-economi deprivation, 
its causes and cures. In that same year, but largely implemented in 1966, 
came landmark Federal legislation in the Elementary and Secondary Act. 

I leave to your specualtion what may be the current emphasis, if 
we have one. 
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Back in 1961, the Commission on Goals for Higher Education 
identified five broad objectives and gave them primacy. They are 
equally valid today and may be applied to all levels of education: 

1) Provide every individual with opportunity for maximum 
development . 

2) Produce citizens who are responsive to the social, economic, 
and political needs of their times. 

3) Achieve excellence in our educational programs -- in teaching 
and in scholarship. 

4) Accelerate economic progress through education. 

5) Guide in solving problems created by factors such as 
population change , racial difference, urbanization, and 
technological growth. 

At this juncture in history a major review, restructuring, and 
revitalization of American education is needed. We know now that formal 
education can — and should — begin very early, as early as age three. 

It is now possible and desirable that children learn how to read before 
they enter the first grade. This development alone will call for drastic 
curricular revision all the way to the graduate school. 

Forms of education will change. At last we have begun to create 
neighborhood schools, or learning and referral centers, to serve all 
the people in that area. As we involve more adults in programs of con- 
tinuing education, support for schools will be greater. Public under- 
standing and involvement are urgently needed to avert a taxpayer rebellion. 
More agencies than just schools have a contribution to make. Harnessing 
the power of all relevant agencies and focus their combined resources on 
an individual will call for the highest order of planning and administrate 
tive coordination. 
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With the organisation of local teachers groups for purposes of 
collective bargaining (the more proper term is "professional nego- 
tiation"), increased pressures will be brought to bear on boards of 
education and funding agencies. How much more will the public be 
willing to pay than it is now contributing to education? In Georgia, 
for instance, 58 per cent of state income is devoted to education. 

Will that pefcentage increase, in the light of new goals and new 
demands for higher quality? 

Thisiis no time to retrench in education. But we must take a long, 
hard look at its efficiency and effectiveness. We should be able to 
"show cause" and amply justify increased expenditures beyond merely 
restating the needs for higher salaries for teachers . Are we to be 
held accountable in terms of unit costs? Is there to be a penetrating 
look, through national assessment or other means, by taxpayers at the 
products of education? These are questions we will face in the coming 
decade . 

No clearer illustration of the need for educational reform exists 
than the story of what happens to many children enrolled in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity* s Head Start Programs. The children respond; 
they profit; they gain a priceless motivation to learn. But the benefit 
is short-lived when these exhilarated youngsters are dumped into schools 
that have not kept pace with new developments and which perform as if 
Head Start did not even exist. 

By raising a multiplicity of issues I have probably added to 
existing confusion. These issues, however, are live, real. By no 
means has the entire catalogue of ills, problems, triumphs, and 
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challei}<gss in education been covered. These are just some o£ the 
forces and factors which produce e part of the context of our life 

and times and which influence the roles of vocational educators and 

l 

others concerned about a vast, underdeveloped segment of the human 
resource and manpower potential for this country. 
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APPENDIX C 

THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF OUR ECONOMY AND ITS 
EFFECT ON THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 









Address by Curtis C. Alter 
before the 

Leadership Seminar of the American Vocational Association 
at Kentucky Dam Village State Park, May 21, 1967 



I am very pleased to have this opportunity to address the leaders 

-f • * 

of this Nation's vocational education system in so picturesque a 
setting and on so historic an occasion. I am mindful of the fact 
that this is the Golden Jubilee of federally supported vocational edu- 
cation. Just fifty years ago, February, 1917, Woodrow Wilson signed 
into law the Smith-Hughes Act, which added an entirely new dimension 
to the concept of education. This Vocational Education Act of 1917 
made it the national purpose to enlarge the objectives of education to 
include specific preparation for work, and to enlist the resources of 
the Federal government to aid that purpose. 

When the Act was being considered, the United States had catapulted 
into the twentieth century, changing its character from a lusty, growing 
infant among nations, with deep agrarian roots, to become an industrial 
world power. It was now engaged in a World War demonstrating that the 
capacity of a nation to survive depended in large measure on the size 
of its industrial base, the state of its technology, the ability of its 
workers to meet changing demands for skill, and an equitable economic 
progress giving workers a stake and a purpose in the defense of their 



country . 
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The needs for vocational education, brought sharply into focus in 
World War I, were, however, clearly manifest in the early part of this 
century in the growing manpower requirements of a rapidly expanding 
industrial nation. In the work leading up to enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the first Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
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had this to say, in 1914, on the need for vocational education: 

“There is a great and crying need of providing vocational 
education of this character for every part of the United 
States — to conserve and develop our resources; to promote 
a more productive and prosperous agriculture; to prevent 
the waste of human ~abor; to supplement apprenticeship; to 
increase the wage-earning power of our productive workers; 
to meet the increasing demand for trained workmen; to off- 
set the increased cost of liying. Vocational education is 
therefore needed as a wise business investment for the 
Nation because our national prosperity and happiness are 
at stake and our position in the market of the world can 
not otherwise be maintained." 

These statements about our national goals and national needs still 
hold true, but in the half century which has elapsed since they were 
made, the shape of our society, 'and the 'demands placed on the educational 
structure called on to meet its needs, have changed radically. The fact 
is, however, that no major overhaul of the initial Act occurred until the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. I am aware, of course, of the modifying 
amendments which provided training for numbers of additional occupations 
in intervening years. But it was not until 1963 that the vocational edu- 
cation system was not only permitted, but required, to show flexibility 
in the development and expansion of vocational training so that it could 
be geared to meet the changing employment and skill patterns and effec- 
tively prepare individuals for working life* 

What made this major overhaul of vocational education essential, 
and made flexibility so vital? During the past fifty years our popu- 
lation has doubled. There has been a mass exodus from the farm — which 
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still continues — and a mass influx of women into the labor force. 

We have witnessed a far-reaching transformation in the content of work 
and in the skills required of our workers. White-collar workers now 
outnumber blue-collar manual workers , and, despite the increasing 
abundance of material goods, the majority of our work force is now 
providing services rather than productive goods . Fifty years ago three 
of every ten workers were employed in agriculture; by 1947 the proportion 
was one to seven; and today it is only one in twenty. Since 1940, there 
has been a net transfer of 25 million persons from farms to urban areas; 
today farm-reared persons make up approximately one-third the adult 
(18 and over) population in metropolitan centers. And the trend is 
continuing. Last year, 400,000 workers left farm employment; at the 
same time, 3 million workers were added to nonfarm payrolls. 

By now, I suspect that many State Directors may be getting tired 
of hearing about the declining careers in agriculture; the decline has 
been going on for about fifty years. And yet, the sad fact is that — 
despite the changes made and being made since the 1963 Vocational Educa- 
tion Act — vocational agriculture continues to be the only kind of voca- 
tional training widely available to boys in rural areas. While farm boys 
have been flocking to the cities, enrollments in vocational agriculture 
have been rising -- from 585,000 in 1947 to 861,000 in 1964 and 907,000 
in 1966. 

I do not question that farm occupations require increasing technical 
skill and hence training, or that skill in farm occupations sometimes 
can be used in nonfarm occupations. But I believe there is something 
unrealistic in ignoring the fact that many of the boys in rural areas 
are going to be working at nonfarm jobs. 
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During these postwar years not only men but women have been leaving 
the farm, and the farm women and their city sisters have been flooding 
into urban job markets at a steadily increasing rate* The labor force 
participation rate of women rose from 32 to 40 per cent in the 1947-66 
period; among those aged 45-54, where responsibi 1 ities for chi Id -rearing 
diminish, the rate jumped from about one-third to over half the total 
population in that group. 

In spite of this, the vast majority of high school girls in Federally 
assisted vocational education are enrolled in home economics programs; 
such enrollments more than doubled between 1947 and 1966, rising from 
969,000 to about 2 million. Again, I recongize that there are other 
considerations involved here; home economics can be justified as necessary 
preparation for home life. But it has only been very recently that recog- 
nition has also been given to another unmistakable fact of life — women 
are a very significant part of the work force of the Nation and they ate 
becoming increasingly more so. 

Let me emphasize this: Vocational education has been one of the 

important reasons for the industrial pre-eminence of this country and for 
the ability of the country to achieve the extraordinary high levels of 
production which have made possible progress toward prosperity for all. 

It is the importance of vocational education which requires that it be made 
responsive to the vast changes going on in the economy, and I have been 
gratified by the acknowledgement of this principle in the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and in the cooperative roles which have been 
assigned to different elements, including the Labor Department, in try- 
ing to mesh the purposes of vocational education with the changing needs 
of the work force. As a Nation we are committed to greater investment 
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in economic growth; in fact we require it if we are successfully to meet 
our vast needs for raising the wellbeing of our disadvantaged poor, for 
fulfilling the huge demands we face for public programs involving con- 
struction and services, and for meeting our national security objectives 

as well* 

In addition, our threshold of tolerance for wastage of human re- 
sources has changed radically in the postwar period. Effectiveness in 
preparing individuals to fill a productive and satusfying role in life, 
the essential basis for equal opportunity, is not merely a desirable 
objective, but one which individual Americans are now demanding. From 
every point of view, effective education and training is of paramount 
concern to the national interest as well as to each individual. 

It is essential therefore that vocational educators keep up with 
the economic and social changes now taking place, and gear their pro- 
grams to the needs expressed in these changes. I suggest that a much closer 
liaison between vocational education and manpower research must be 
developed to keep the information flowing on the course of changes. And 
I certainly recognize that this is a two-way street. Manpower economists 
can stand far more familiarization with the practical capabilities and 
accomplishments of the vocational education system. Unfortunately this 
understanding is often frustrated by the lack of information which relates 
the operation of the vocational education system to the world into which 
it sends its students, I suspect that not only manpower economists, 
but many educators as well, might develop a different and higher concept 
of the importance of the vocational education system — and have better 
tools for living up to this higher role • - if the right information were 
available. I regret to say that there is far too little hard data on 
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vocational et» ation with which to evaluate progress accurately. Too 
many of the statistics are on "programs” » not people, and information on 
the total picture in vocational education is sometimes so elusive that 
it is difficult to say when an increase takes place or when there has 
merely been a shift from locally funded to federally funded programs. 
Obviously, it is essential for progress of the system that we know 
clearly where we stand and where we are going. 

Let me now give you a quick glimpse of our economic situation and 
the implications it has for vocational education? 

The Economic Situation 

The United States is experiencing one of its $trongest and longest 
economic expansions on record. Our present period of economic growth 
is now in an unprecedented seventh consecutive year. Despite some of 
our very conspicuous failures in extending the benefits of economic 
progress to the disadvantaged pqor — failures which present serious 
challenges to our system of training and vocational education — we 
have succeeded in maintaining a pace of economic growth which has made 
it possible to increase steadily the wellbeing of our citizens while at 
the same time fulfilling our huge commitments abroad. 

Last year, we had the largest annual increase in employment payrolls 
since World War II; and unemployment dropped below and has remained below 
4 per cent. Manufacturing industries provided a strong source of new 
employment, adding 1 million new jobs. This resumption of job expansion 
in manufacturing after years of little growth is especially important 
because of the work opportunities it gives to youths entering the labor 
force, to the many people who have not been graduated from high school, 
to the unemployed workers who, after training, have a better chance of 
getting production worker jobs rather than white collar work. 
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While realizing the recent importance of job growth in manufacturing, 
we must also note that the service -producing sector continues to contri- 
bute the major share of job expansion. In 1966, the service -producing 
industries — trade, finance, service, and government — added 1.8 
million jobs, the largest increase in a single year in the whole post- 
war period. Since 1947 the service sector has provided more than three- 
fourths of all new jobs in the nonfarm economy. 

I know that you do not have to be cautioned against self satisfaction 
in viewing the proofs of our prosperity, because we also have proofs, in 
the slums of every major city and in numberless depressed rural areas, 
that we are still far short of our goals, that poverty and wasted human 
resources remain as blights on our national life. We do have 3 million 
unemployed, together with almost 2 million additional on part-time invol- 
untarily, and we have unmeasured numbers of underemployed. The concen- 
tration of misfortune among the uneducated and unskilled, and among Negroes 
and other minority groups makes the gap more apparent between the success- 
ful in our society and those who are neither participating nor benefiting 
from the gains of our society. This wastage of human resources threatens 
the continuation of our overall prosperous growth. It represents a 
direct challenge to those of us charged with the preparation of young 
citizens for their future working life. 

The plight of the disadvantaged, particularly the young, is too easily 
ignored in a time of general affluence. These youths ha^re been handicapped 

by a barren home environment, their miserable primary schooling has failed 

* 

to even transmit the fundamentals which Wtulfe enable them to learn skills 
giving them the dignity of decent earning power, and they are forced to 
shift for themselves in a world in which emphasis is increasingly given 
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to skill and education* The problems of this group are too urgent 
for the vocational education system to disclaim responsibility for 
training these youths in an effort to gain prestige for the system 
and alter the image which some persons are supposed to hold of voca- 
tional education as a dumping ground. The vocational education 
system is large enough, and its mission is comprehensive enough for 
it to seek both sophistication in the skills it teaches as well as 
effectiveness in conveying the fundamental skills t<- those who have 
none, to mske possible the later acquisition of more complicated 
skills. 

In a time of general affluence it is also sometimes easy to ignore 
the deferred problems of those who get jobs -- bad jobs without futures 
and often with very unsatisfactory present rewards -- because the 
demand for workers is great. Our society is a growing and changing 
society, and preparation for work must provide the basis for progress 
and change. The massive* pace of scientific and technological change 
that is the most vital fact of our era has resulted in shifts in 
industry, not only changing the occupational pattern of employment but 
also intensifying changes in occupational patterns within industry. 

Our present prosperity in many ways gives the vocational education 
system a unique opportunity to upgrade the status of future workers, to 
bring their actual careers closer to their potential capabilities. It 
also makes it possible to accomplish the social objectives of develop- 
ing human resources while meeting economic needs. I .makes it easier to 
accomplish changes in the structure and content of our system of voca- 
tional education so that it can contribute to. the continuation of this 
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prosperity. We are looking at a dynamic situation which requires that 
our institutions and our labor force keep pace with changes and avoid 
the lags 8nd shortfalls which can result in economic setbacks and new 
social problems . 

Let me now note some of the industrial and occupational changes 
which form the background of our current economic situation and which 
relate directly or indirectly to vocational education.. I will then 
turn to some of the anticipated future changes. 

Industry Employment Shifts 

The massive shift from agriculture to other economic activities 
which we noted before has drastically changed the distribution of employ 
ment between goods -producing and service -producing industries. In 1946, 
the goods -producing industries of manufacturing, mining, construction, 
and agriculture provided jobs for over half the employed working force, 
51 per cent. By 1966 only 40 per cent, some 27 million workers were 
employed in goods -producing industries, and the balance, 41 million were 
in the service industries of trade, government; finance, insurance, and 
real estate; transportation and public utilities; and business, profes- 
sional, and personal services. 

Postwar declines in goods -producing employment reflect in the main 
the continuing decline in agricultural employment, as well as a sharp 
decline in mining employment and a failure of manufacturing employment 
during most of the period to keep up with total growth. Employment in 
contract construction rose substantially in this period; despite consi- 
derable fluctuation, manufacturing continued to be, by far, the largest 
industry in this group. The shifts in manufacturing employment in the 
postwar years, however, illustrate the need for constant reassessment 



and readjustment to changing trends of employment in the job market. 
Manufacturing rose from 15,5 million tn 1947 to a peak of 17.5 million 
in 1953, declined to less than 16 million by 1958 and showed relative 
stagnation during a period in which the economy as a whole gr s* slowly. 



The continued high pace of economic activity during the past few years 
has brought about a resurgence in manufacturing employment; manufac- 
turing now has over 19 million jobs, and we can expect the figure to 
continue rising as long as we can maintain a high rate of overall 
economic growth. 

Underlying these dramatic changes in the pattern of industry 
employment are major changes in technology, in consumption patterns, 
and in the general level of economic activity. 

Dramatic advances in new and more efficient production and dis- 
tribution techniques and equipment, as well as new products and new 
services, have resulted in large part from our vast investment in 
scientific research and development. In little more than a single 
decade , 1954-1965, this investment rose from $5.2 to 20.5 billion, 
from 1.4 per cent of the gross national product to 3.0 per cent. 

The six -year period of sustained growth in our gross national pro* 
duct has in itself also had a profound impact on the character of 
employment, and job growth, particularly in manufacturing. Far from 
declining further because of the impact of spreading automation, 
manufacturing employment rose sharply in the past three years and 
between 1965 and 1966, accounted for about one-third the year-to-year 
gain in nonfarm employment, a gain of one million jobs in one year. 

The anticipated influx of young people in unprecedented numbers in the 
past few years about which so many of us were apprehensive -- the 
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beginning of the wave of grown-up members of the postwar baby boom 
into the labor force — now provides e much needed boost in manpower 
resources for the Nation's productive and defense capacities. We 
believe the resumption of employment growth in manufacturing is 
traceable to the length and the strength of the current economic 
expansion as well as to the vailability of trained workers to meet 
the needs of industry. And this in turn has been no accident; the 
maintenance of job growth has been the avowed objective of active 
government policy exercised not only in the monetary and fiscal sphere, 
but also in a broad variety of manpower programs. 

Occupational Shifts 

The massive shifts in industry have greatly changed the occupa- 
tional pattern of employment and there has been an intensification 
of changes in occupational patterns within industries as well. In 
manufacturing, for example, 1 in 6 workers was doing a nonproduction 
job. 

When we look into these changes in greater detail, we find that 
within each of the major occupational groups the sharpest rises were 
in those occupations requiring the highest degrees of education and 
skill. The largest numerical increases and the sharpest rise in per- 
centage terms occurred in the professional and technical group; their 
number rose from 3*8 to 9.3 million in the 1947-66 period, and increased 
from 6.6 to 12.6 per cent of total employment. Employment in clerical 
occupations, the largest field of employment for women, expanded from 
7.2 to 11.8 million in this period, and now makes up 16 per cent of the 
employed total, compared with 12.4 in 1947. Managerial and proprietary 
employment grew at about the same rate as the labor force but this fact 
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masks important changes within the group. The number of proprietors 
of small businesses, who typically have considerably less education 
than salaried managers, has sharply declined while the number of 
salaried managers has grown rapidly -« one estimate suggests that 
between 1958 and 1964 the latter group expanded at twice the rate 
of all workers in nonagricultural occupations. 

Employment trends in blue collar jobs exhibited similar charac- 
teristics. The number of skilled workers rose from 7.8 to 9.6 million, 
a 24 per cent gain compared with only 13 per cent among operatives and 
kindred workers — the semiskilled group. .H6wever, semiskilled workers, 
numbering 13.9 million., are still far more numerous than workers in 
any other major occupation division. Even though the gsin has been 
proportionately small, they have increased by about 1.4 million in the 
past three years alone. The number of nonfarm laborers also increased 
by less than 5 per cent in the 1947-1966 period. Last year, while 
employment was generally booming, there was an actual drop in the 
employment of laborers — along with a decline in their unemployment — 
suggesting that an upgrading of workers took place. 

In the years 1947-1966 service workers (except household) have been 
the second fastest growing group, risir ; by about three-fourths during 
the period to number nearly 10 million. In fact our economy ma*. now be 
typified as a "service economy"; we are the first Nation in the history 
of the world in which more than half of the unemployed population is 
not involved in the production of tangible goods. Much of this growth 
of the service sector must be attributed to a sharp expansion in jobs 
requiring rising levels of education and considerable training. For 
example, practical nurses, who are increasingly required to meet high 



standards £or licensing, are one of the fastest growing groups. 



Future Manpower Needs and Requirements 

What of the future? Our technicians in the Department of Labor 
have recently taken a look at the shape of things to come. They have 
assumed that neither public opinion nor public officials will allow a 
recurrence of the slow growth in demand which was reflected in the 
extremely high levels of unemployment in the recent past. They have 
taken into account what experts have projected about progress in some 
of the more dramatic technologies and considered probable shifts -in 
investment and consumer expenditure patterns, in government programs, 
and in other factors that will clearly affect the outcome. And they 
have taken as a basis for projection •- and not as an endorsement or 
even a willingness to accept it -- a level of unemployment of 3 per 
cent in 1975. In general their projections tell us what to expect if 
the next decade is characterized by patterns of change essentially 
similar to those during the postwar period. 

One of the more interesting techniques of projecting industry man- 
power requirements is based on the input-output model of the economy, 
which can be used to show the impact on employment requirements in 
various industries of changes in the growth of one or more industries. 

The development of a new product, or increases in certain types of 
defense procurement for example, can be traced through the economy 
in their impact on manpower requirements. 

First let us examine the size of the work force that we may expect 
and the number of people likely to be employed. Roughly a third of those 
who will be in the work force in 1975 are now in school and, of course. 
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many who are now in it will be gone because of death, or disability, 
or retirement. Taking into account the social and economic changes 
under way now, the Labor Department has projected a rise of over 
16.5 million in the labor force between 1964 (the base year for 
these projections) and 1975 — an annual average of nearly 1.5 million 
compared with an average increase of 1.1 million between 1960 and 1965. 
The size of the work force is expected to reach 93.6 million in 1975. 

Industry Projections 

Despite adjustments to take into account anticipated technological 
change, shifts in investment and consumer expenditure patterns, changes 
in emphasis in Government programs, and other factors, the broad in- 
dustrial and occupational trends during the next decade will be roughly 
similar to those of the postwar period. Farm employment is expected to 
go down by about a million and other employment to go up more than 19 
million, for a net gain of 18 million between 1964-75. For nonfat© 
goods -producing industries — manufacturing, mining and construction, 
the increase in manpower requirements is projected to be 17 per cent, a 
somewhat faster growth than in the 1947-64 period. For service -producing 
industries, growth, also somewhat faw'sr than in the earlier period, is 
expected to be about 38 per cent, double the rate in the goods -producing 
sector. 

The effect of these industry employment trends will be to reinforce 
recent trends in the industrial composition of tbs economy. Government 
and services will increase sharply as a per cent of toe total; construc- 
tion and trade will also increase their share* On the vtuci hand, the * 
share of manufacturing and transportation and public utilities will 



decline slightly and that of agriculture and milting decline sharply 



The service sector ftill require nearly two-thirds of the work force 
(64 per cent) compared with 3 out of 5 (59 per cent) in 1964 (and now). 

The fastest growing segment will be State and local government employ- 
ment, which is expected to rise about 69 per cent, and the next largest 
is the service and miscellaneous group (accounting, advertising, en° 
gineering, repair and maintenance industries, services, etc.) which will 
rise by 43 per cent. Nevertheless manufacturing will continue to be 
the largest of all industry groups, with close to 20 million workers in 
1975. 

Occupational Requirements 

Differences in growth among the various ? idus tries and changes within 
industries will result in substantial changes in the Nation's occupational 
structure. Growth in employment during the next decade is expected to he 
about 26 per cent, according to the assumptions already indicated of an 
unemployment rate of about 3 per cent. White collar workers are expected 
to increase by two-fifths in number ( 3^ per cent) ; and the fastest growth - 
54 per cent, or double the average of total employment; — will be among 
professional and technical workers. 

The number of service workers will increase by over one-third — with 
the greatest increases in service jobs outside the household occupations. 
Blue collar workers are expected to increase by about one-sixth, but among 
those in skilled jobs »- craftsmen and foremen — the increase will be 
about as fast as the average, 27 per cent. Requirements for operatives 
will increase more slowly, about 15 per cent; the number of nonfarm 
laborers is likely to rise only slightly. And the number of farm workers 
will decline by about one-fifth. Projections have been made for many of 
the specific occupations within these categories, but I will not burden 
you with these details at present. 
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All of these estimates of ^growth point to areas where demand for 
trained workers is likely to be keenest* But grcwth in employment is 
not the only source of job opportunities . For some of the skilled 
occupations , for example, the need to replace workers who die, retire, 
or transfer to other lines <frf work is expected to account for the bulk 
of career openings. The projected need for carpenters illustrates the 
point. Although employment requirements for carpenters in the construc- 
tion industry are not likely to increase significantly between now and 
1975, about 160,000 career openings are expected because of the need for 
replacements of those lost to the trade due to death or retirement. In 
fact, attrition of experienced skilled workers as a whole is expected to 
account for more than four-fifths as many openings as growth in employ- 
ment requirements. 

Replacement requirements depend, of course, in considerable measure 
on the age distribution of workers in the occupation. Skilled blue 
collar workers are on the average older than workers in say, clerical 
occupations • and so replacement requirements are greater in propor tion 
to total employment. Replacement needs depend also on the rate of turn*= 
over for other causes. Replacement requirements tend to be very high in 
women's job$, and among teachers, for example, replacement requirements 
typically are much greater than growth requirements. And it is only 
appropriate to note that we are still far from the day rtien blue collar 
workers will be unnecessary. Despite the hue and cry about cybernetics 
and automation, real life for millions of workers still consists of pro- 
duction and service jobs which have not disappeared and are not about to 
disappear in the near future. 



The manpower picture is by no means simple; it will require know- 
ledge and planning to make vocational preparation effective* We face 
a n umb er of paradoxes* Rapid economic growth has increased the demand 
for skilled workers and even resulted in some limited shortages in cer- 
tain occupations and areas*’ At the same time, large numbers of Americans 
are unemployed, or not employed at the level they can and want to work 
at; many others have had their hopes so blighted that they do not even 
seek work. Although the wave of the future will carry the work force 
into even more skilled jobs, there will still remain for the foreseeable 
future a strong demand for unskilled and semiskilled workers. In 1966 
we had neaily 14 million persons working as semiskilled operatives, 4 
million unskilled nonfarm laborers and 10 million service workers. Not 
enough thought is being given to the education and training of persons 
who fill these jobs, both before and after they enter the labor force. 

Not enough thought is being given to the preparation of careers for women, 

who have become a mainstay of our economy. Not enough thought is being 

/ 

given to the education and training of young persons who will not remain 
in their communities after they finish their schooling. 

Technological developments constantly cfceate change and call for the 
ability to adapt to new jobs and new skills. Workers who make, on the 
average, six job changes during forty years of working life must have 
sufficiently broad preparation to be able to meet changing job require- 
ments • 

Each one of the changes referred to above poses challenges to the 

planning of preparation of youngsters for work. 

Youngsters must be alerted to the kind of world they will face. 

And the kinds of courses offered by vocational educators must be in 
tune with current Reality. 
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In short, on the one hand we find an economy of rising employment, 
fast growing occupations on the upper end of the skill ladder, emerging 
labor shortages, new occupations, new skills; and, on the other, per- 
sisting hard-core unemployment, an increasing number of youth unprepared 
for skilled employment, a decrease in availability of unskilled work, 
obsolescence of some jobs. The challenge to manpower policies are obvious. 

— We need education and training programs for white collar work, 
technical jobs, skilled trades for those occupations facing 
acute personnel shortages such as in the health fields, and 
for some new occupations. But we cannot neglect the prepara- 
tion of those who will be needed in less skilled jobs. The 
programs must be tailored to the needs of individuals and meshed 
to the requirements of the economy. 

-- Retraining needs must be met for those workers whose jobs 

have become obsolete. In a rapidly changing economy, workers 
may be expected to be in several different occupations during 
their lifetime. 

— Special basic education and prevocational training is necessary 
for the educationally disadvantaged; and work-study programs 
are needed to ease the transition from school to work. 

— We need on-the-job training for particular jobs and for pro- 
motions. In fact in some cases jobs should be redefined 

f 

to enable people to advance up the skill ladder as they acquire 
more work experience; we must realize that shortages in the 
. health field are caused in part by lack of career advancement 



opportunities • 



— We need further research and development for proper 
guidance as well as improved occupational requirement 
forecasting on which it is based. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 * 

These challenges are nothing new. The problems have been recog- 
nized for many years, and a major step was taken to meet them in the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. This Act officially introduced a hpw 
element in the connection between the preparation of our work force and 
the changing demand for manpower. The Act calls for a responsiveness 
of the vocational education structure to changing occupational require- 
ments. In order now for a State to receive its allotment of Federal 
funds, it must submit to the Commissioner of Education a plan outlining 
the policies and procedures for evaluating the vocational education pro- 
grams and services in the light of information regarding current and pro- 
jected manpower requirements. 

The plan must provide for cooperative arrangements with the Employ- 
ment Service for the regular transmission to the State boards administering 
vocational education of information on an occupational basis indicating 
the patterm of local and general job demand. Both the Labor Department 
and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare share responsibility 
for relating vocational preparation to the reality of manpower needs. 

The Manpower Administration in the Department of Labor has charged 
various bureaus in the Department .to develop guides for occupational 
forecasting to be used by the local Employment Offices in carrying 
out their responsibilities under the Act. Interagency work is under 
way to refine and extend the system of forecasting manpower requirements. 
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The results of the new awareness of occupational growth is being 
reflected in new curriculum development, new programs of training. 

Schools are now teaching radiography, instrument maintenance, optical 
mechanics, to name but a few of the new fields. You should know that 
this Vocational Education Act also provides for new progfams of rural 
education; courses include training in skilled and technical occupations 
in nonfarm industries. 

Under the Act, 10 per cent of funds are specified for research and 
development. This has led to such efforts as finding better ways to 
reach and train severely deprived youth and adults; use of education 
technology — closed curcuit television, computer assisted instruction, 
for example; curricula redesign oriented to employment requirements. 

We have a tremendous* Stake, ' transcending bureaucratic considerations, 

j 

in seeing to it that the vocational education system achieves its proper 
importance in our society by effectively functioning to prepare youth 
for their work life. The success of the job we all do will affect the 
lives of millions of our youngsters. Their earnings, their employment, 
their job satisfaction and personal happiness — as well as the produe- 
tivity of our society ■" depend on the effectiveness of vocational 

training. 

The vocational education system must itself confront some of the 
problems with courage an** a deeper sense of its own importance and social 
responsibilities. It must for example take a long look at the problems 
of Negro youths and consider the contribution training can make in pre- 
paring them for job opportunities which have been opened by the falling 
barriers of discrimination. Equal opportunity in its most effective 
sense will come primarily from removal of the disadvantages in 



education and training and the preparation of individuals so that they 

c£Ui bs productive end self susteining* 

I support the vocational education system in its opposition to 
being treated as a dumping ground for less able students. But I be- 
lieve this is irrelevant to the system’s responsibility to salvage and 
rehabilitate youths who are otherwise destined to tear away at the fabric 
of society rather than help to build it stronger. I invite the atten- 
tion of vocational educators to the remarkable successes we have had in 
our Manpower Experimental and Demonstration Program in reversing the 
social cancers bred by discrimination and poverty which were allowed 
to fester under uninterested teachers, and inadequate instruction and 

curricula. 

This may mean that you will have to develop new curricula, use new 
teaching techniques, and reorient your teachers and guidance specialists 
so that they are more sympathetic to the plight of those they serve. I 
suggest that your entire educational approach may have to be re-examined 
and redirected. The new programs and approaches to wh xh I am referring 
can only be fully explored through a vigorous research program. 

Our major domestic problem is how to have every individual parti- 
cipate in the economy and receive au adequate share of this Nation’s 
extraordinary natural and productive wealth. For this, education and 
training play the central role; it is the way to take the poor out of 
their class of poverty; and through education bring new discoveries to 
further improve technology and increase wahlth — spiritual as well as 

economic. 
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Charles Frankel , in The Case for Modern Man , pointed out that 



scientific progress in the last century and a half has been pheno- 
menally large and man's expectations have grown along with it. At 
one time we assumed a gap between ideals and practices; today we 
expect theory and practice to be close together. 

I hope that in this short address I have been able to convey the 
serious nature of the problems we face and the changes we have exper- 
ienced and can expect to experience in our society, and from this per- 
suadeyou that a transformation of the structure and thinking of the 
vocational education and guidance system is in order to bring these 
systems abreast of and keep them responsive to these changes. My 
comments have been made in a constructive spirit, based on a profound 
respect for the importance of vocational education in the development 
of our truly basic resource — manpower. To those of you who are work- 
ing for the needed changes, be assured that you have the support of all 
men of good will. What is at stake here is far more than the vocational 
education system; it is the youngsters you are training and the influence 
this training will havec on them as future citizens and workers. 

I just want to leave you with an "open-ended" thought, a statement of 
Albert Einstein's: 

"Sometimes one sees in the school simply the instrument for 
transferring a certain maximum quantity of knowledge. But this 
is not right. Knowledge is dead: the school, however serves 

the living. It should develop in the young individual those 
qualities and capabilities which are of value for the welfare 
of the commonwealth. But that does not mean the individuality 
should be destroyed and the individual become a mere tool of the 
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community, like a bee or ant. For a community of standardized 
individuals without a personal originality and personal aims 
would be a poor community without possibility for development.” 



Einstein, Albert. ”0n Education” . In Haimowitz (ed.) Human 
Development . (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1960), p. 535. 
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APPENDIX D 



Remarks of Roy W. Dugger 
Vice President* Texas A and M University 

and 

Director, James Connally Technical Institute 

Waco, Texas 

Leadership Development Seminar for 
State Directors of Vocational Education 
Kentucky Dam Village State Park 
Gilbertsville , Kentucky 
May 22, 1967 



Lowell A. Burkett : This is the final session this afternoon, and we 

have with us today a good friend of all of us, Dr. Roy Dugger, whom most 
of you kitow was Deputy Assistant Commissioner of Vocational-Technical Edu- 
cation in the U. S. Office of Education. He has recently become Vice 
President of Tefcas A and M University and Director of the James Connally 
Technical Institute in Waco, Texas. Dr. Dugger is one of America's out- 
standing leaders in vocational -technical education and he is going to 
talk about some of the institutional forces that have grown up and their 
effect on vocational education. It is a pleasure and a privilege to 
present to you. Dr. Roy Dugger. 

Roy Dugger : Thank you, Lowell, and fellow members of the American 

Vocational Association, because I'm sure that all in this room at this 
time are members — and if you're not, you ought to be — for the simple 
reason that the leadership, the executive leadership, for occupational 
training in our country to keep America from becoming a second /rate Nation 
rests with the American Vocational Association and the members of that 
Association that are in this room now. We have a real opportunity and 
tremendous responsibility before us. We've discharged the past with a 
great deal of credit in my opinion — we have a long way to go to meet 
the challenge of our exploding population and complex society in the years 
ahead » 
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And, Lowell, I've just got to say that it's good to be home among 
friends here, and it is certainly a pleasure, and we count it a privilege, 
Mr. Konecny and I, to have been selected for both of us to appear on 
this program today. Our only regret is that our Legislature is in its 
last week of deliberations regarding not only the budget for the entire 
Texas A and M University system, but also for the James Connally Technical 
Institute in particular and we have a hearing in the morning in Austin 
on which the roughly $20 million for vocational and technical education 
in our State is likely to depend, and so for that reason we're going to 
have to take our leave in a little while and catch a plane. 

And it's even better to recognize that the person who had a part in 
inviting us to come here and visit : with you and participate in the 
courtesies that are always extended by Mr. Everett Hilton and the fine 
Kentucky staff is one of our university competitors in our State, a 
great friend of ours, and a wonderful tea-sipper from Austin, Jim Eddy. 

Dr. Eddy, we l sux$aly appreciate the fact that you are among friends here 
and that you had :o invite two Aggies to counter yourself. 

We were having a hearing in the Texas House last week. Of course, 
you folks who haven't visited Texas very much might not really understand 
t his. But, you could put the Departments of Labor and HEW in what I am 
about to say about three universities in our State. Of course, you’d have 
to have 0E0 as a third one — you'd come up with a similar kind of matrix.. 
They vie re talking about the relative cost of educating people at Texas 
A and M University r a’s compared wigh* Texas . Tegh. It so happens that the 
Texas A and M University, being a land grant college, has the Ag extension 
service which doesn’t record students; we have the engineering extension 
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service which doesn't record students in the sense of semester credit 
hours and that sort of thing ; and , we have a lot of functions which 
cost money but which do not show up as students. This isn’t widely 
known and we have trouble articulating this to our friends around the 
State, particularly those in the Legislature on the Appropriations 
Committee. So this particular Texas Tech graduate who was in the 
Legislature, on the floor debating the bill, said it seemed peculiar 
to him, why Aggies always had to have twice as much money to educate a 
student as they had to have at Texas Tech or at the University of 
Texas. One of the tea-sipperc legislators (that's the University of 
Texas) got up, and said: "Well, did you ever try to teach an Aggie 

anything?" 

So, we have some great days down in our State. Any of you who happen 
to be flying over or near by, we'd wish you'd drop in and visit us on any 
one of our five campuses, but more particularly at the James Connally 
Technical Institute where we are trying to put together a residential 
vocational - technical school that we expect to be a model for the Nation. 

In a sense, what we are trying to do there reflects the different forces 
that are being brought to bear, I think, upon occupational training in 
our time* Might we approach this in a couple of ways •• we'll talk a 
little bit about verticle escalation — or somebody had another word 
a while ago but I've forgotten what it was, and we'll talk a little bit 
about horizontal integration. 

First, we have discovered that in Texas in a hundred mile^radius 
of Dallas, there are more functional illiterates per thousand population 
than in any other similar area in the United States. We're not parti- 
cularly proud of that* but it is a fact, a fact with which we must deal. 
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This being so, we begin to analyze the causes. Well, I*ra not sure of 
all the causes, but I*m certain of one thing: that many of those who 

are functional illiterates were school dropouts before they completed 
high school. Although occasionally we find a technically functional 
illiterate who comes to us and wants to enter and we have to take him 



because we have an open door admissions policy, and yet on the basi.** 
of all tests that he or she may respond to, we discover that they have 
less than a 5th grade competence. This isn't limited entirely to Negroes 
and Latin Americans although they would predominate proportionately in 
these groups. So, we recognize that if public education is to meet its 
responsibility to people who want to learn to earn a satisfactory level 
of living for themselves and their families, that we are going to have 
to have a truly comprehensive educational program beginning no later than 
the junior high school program. 

We've all read the Conant Report. We've heard comments about it 
today — very favorable comments and I tend to agree with a good deal 
that Mr. Conant says although I tend to violently disagree with some of 
the assumptions on which he based what he said. He made his particular 
report on the comprehensive high school in our country, and yet there are 
practically no comprehensive high schools in the United States; and, I 
believe, Mr. Guemple, none in Texas. They are called this, but the 
general educators are so ill-informed and so much more interested in 
football and basketball than in training people in learning to earn a 
satisfactory level of living for themselves and their families that they 
tend to neglect the very ithing that would make us have truly comprehensive 
high schools, and if you please, comprehensive junior high schools, by 
including occupational training opportunities. That is what I mean when 
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I suggest that one of the institutional forces, or one of the forces 
bearing upon our traditional institutions today, is a growing recogni- 
tion on the part of our friends in general education, and I hope an 
assumption of responsibility on our part as members of the American 
Vocational Association, to provide for truly comprehensive education 
programs beginning early enough in school so that those who depart 
school prior to completion of high school can enter the world of work 
and at least make something equivalent to, or hopefully greater than, 

the minimum wage. 

Now, the same thing we said abou. the junior high school, of 
course, can be generally applied to the high school programs in our 
State. Me have a lot of high schools where the total enrollment is so 
low that it is not feasible to offer couprehensive occupational programs. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Guemple, and his fine stajff , and we hope the 
land grant college of Texas A and M University, that we will in time be 
able to contribute somewhat to this in terms of training competent 
teachers to staff the area vocational schools. Again, we would like to 
think, there I think philosophically and if John disagrees with me he 
certainly has equal time in a moment - and he'll take it when we get 
back to Texas if I don't give it to him here — but generally I think 
philosophically we are in agreement with the idea that the area voca- 
tional school is not a school, generally speaking, separate from the other 
schools in the area. That is to say that the. students may be given occu- 
pational training in the area vocational school somewhat on the jointure 
basis as practiced in Pennsylvania, where they are enrolled in their 
regular high school program with their peers from their community, and 
they have an opportunity for a truly comperhensive ' igh school experience. 
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To move quickly into the junior college area, and here we find in 
our State a late development in occupational training, technical educa- 
tion particularly, in the junior colleges of our State* It was only 
about three or four years ago that the junior college movement in Texas 
began to give real consideration to the need for a comprehensive oppor- 
tunity for education within the communities they served. Generally, the 
junior colleges serve communities on a county-wide basis, and in some 
cases, there is more than one county involved, and in a few cases less 
than one county where there may be large metropolitan areas with one or 
more junior colleges within a county# I think perhaps this isn t too 
tinlike what we observed in our experiences from the Washington chair a 
few years ago that until the early 1960 's most traditional minded general 
educators had tunnel vision (I'm trying to say this so you'll understand 
what I'm talking about), and were people who did not recognize their 
responsibility for teaching people how to make a living. Now we find that 
this occupational training is beginning to receive a great deal of recog- 
nition and we find more and more area vocational school programs in the 
junior college environment which does not provide an opportunity tor those 
post high school students — either post high school in terms of high 
school graduation or maybe of age — they may have left high school early 
and entered the junior college later in life not to pursue a traditional 
BS, MS, or PhD program, but to learn to do something. 

Then, of course, we at Texas A and M — may I talk just a little 
bit about something that has bothered us? And this isn’t unlike, perhaps, 
the thinking that is going on among those persons who are involved in 
higher education in your respective states— the degree may be different, 
but perhaps the direction is about like this. We began to look at what 



was happening on our College Station Campus which is the parent campus 
of our five campuses. This is where we. offer everything, you know — 
all the way up through the double PhD (and we do raise beef cattle 
down there too, and some people interpret it that way). The point 
here is that 50r.per cent of those who entered as freshman a few years 
ago at College Station never went beyond the freshman year. Well, we 
really got concerned about this and did improve the situation a little 
bit. However, fairly recently we found that 50 per cent c£ those who 
entered the freshman year don't finish the fourth year. These are 
pretty good people, by and large, who are dropouts from the institutions 
of higher learning — the tradition bound institutions of high learning. 
Well, it may be that we can't very well offer occupational training in 
a college of engineering at Texas A and M — and probably you'd have 
problems with this in your State — or you may not, for this is one way 
it is administered in some states, for example Oklahoma State University 
in Stillwater. Generally you find that the philosophy is so different 
between vocational and technical educators and engineers and scientists 
that the two tend not to flourish on the same campus location. One tends 
t? finally overshadow the other, but we need them both. So, we thought 
that to develop a truly comprehensive university program we needed to 
give attention to those students who should go beyond high school; who 
are able to go beyond high school; who want to learn to earn a really 
satisfactory level of living for themselves and their families; who need 
training and retraining throughout their life. So, we began to give 
attention to the problem of alleviating underemployment in our state by 
this means — and therefore, we assumed the responsibility of a vocational- 
technical institute in which we now have 700 students. If Mr. Konecny 



lives and does well, he'll have an enrollment up in a couple of years to 
3500 students. These by and large will be men and women who are in what 
we traditionally call in vocational -technical education either a voca- 
tional skill development program of rather short duration, very intensive 

but not for college credit; or on the other hand, a two-year technical 

* 

education program for which an associate degree in applied science, or 

a similar degree, will be granted. 

Then we began to wonder if this was sufficient because we looked at 
a county South of the county where our Waco campus is located, and we 
discovered that it was 9th from the bottom, the ones around us weren't 

t 

much higher up. Therefore^ we realized that as a university it was not 
enough to train scientists and engineers and technicians and skilled 
workers for exportation to Wes Smith's place (California) -- it s a 
great place out there, Wes, but we like to keep our krds at home as 
best we can — so we then began to assume the function of industrial 
development and economic expansion in this area. As a result of assuming 
this function we have on the way now new industry in this formerly highly 
depressed area that by Christmas of this year will employ about 500 people 
and within thfcee years will probably employ 2500 to 3000 workers on the 
campus — on the James Connally Technical Institute campus. This is sort 
of taking a little bit of an idea from Stanford University which has done 
this so well in the great State on the western part of our Nation. We 
feel like that this is what we need to do to exercise executive leadership 

in an institution beyond high school. 

Now, let's talk a little bi;t about this integration business — 
and I*m not referring to religious or ethnic background particularly — but 
to the different institutional forces that have grown up in our lifetime — 
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many of them have grown up in the last five years • We recognize that 
vocationalfctechnical education is an extremely important part of the 

i" 

strength of our Nation. We further recognize that if vocational and 
technical educators had early assumed the role and responsibility and 
the executive leadership necessary to give those people who have edu- 
cational and socio-economic handicaps an opportunity to learn to earn 
instead of letting them go on the welfare rolls, that the Office of 
Econo mi c Opportunity would not have been necessary. 1 can criticize 
you, and we can criticize each other, but the fact is that we, most of us 
in this room grew up as third generation of vocational educators in our 
■'countyy — and I realize, Lowell, that I’m going to say a thing or two 
here that will be a little controversial — and I don’t mind that either, 
really. The early ^people, 1917 to 1935 just prior to World War II, in 
the first generation, really moved occupational training almost from 
point zero to a point of emphasis, or a point of eminence within our total 
educational system. It was a little different to the kind of vocational 
training, content wise, than we have now, of course, but still it was 
occupational training suited to its time. 

Then the second generation that went through World War II took over 
from the first generation and began to relax a little bit. And several 
of us in the third generation came into a situation where we — oh, I was 
proud when I became a State Supervisor — and there are people in this 
room who know how I propped my feet up on my desk and figured out how 
I could be a policeman and you know, look down the throats of everybody 
else. It took Jim Perky, a great friend of mine and a great mover of 
vocational education throughout the past years - it took him at least 
two years and he underwent a lot of patient deliberation, I’m sure, 
before he convinced me that I was not a policeman and had to exert 



some executive leadership, and I learned to do this in the great State 
of Oklahoma. 

But so many of us in the third generation tended to prop our feet 
up and say; ”We have arrived.” And where have we arrived? I'll tell 
you where we are in the U. S. Office of Education • You can't find us! 
i'll tell you where we are in many universities and institutions of 
higher learning in terms of teacher trainers — who are not members of 
thg. 4 graduate 7 . faculty — who do not hold professorial rank or tenure 
because we in this room had our feet propped up and thought we had it 
made. I'm proud to say that at Texas A and M University within the next 
two years every teacher trainer will be working for a department head 
who is a vocational educator who will have full professorial rank — 
we hope he might even have a doctor's degree perhaps — and we'll try 
to see that he a member of the graduate faculty. This is important, 

I think, in our time* I recall while in Washington in visiting with a 
group on one occasion, when they said: "Well, what difference does it 

make whether our teacher trainers are instructors or assistant professors 
or associate professors, or professors? What about all this rank business 
anyhow?” Well, if they are going to exist in a position where they can 
be seen and heard, and have influence in the society of our time, and in 
the academic society of their institution, they have to have academic 
rank. I don't think there Is a State Director In this room who would be 
happy to be relegated to the position of Assistant State Supervisor, and 
yet there are very few State Directors In this room today who can talk to 
the Governor's of their States without going through a so-called Chief 
State School Officer. It's about time that we in this room began to 
exercise executive leadership like our good friend and colleague here, 
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Jim Reid, did recently in Maryland. Jim, will you tell us what happened 
up there when the President of the United States came and dedicated one 
of our schools in ray old home county? Give us a little report on that — 
this is important to us. 

JIM REID : I suppose in the teenage vernacular, that it was a 

’'happening.” It occurred on the 27th of April, although this work 
started back in November, I guess, when some people had the idea that 
it would be good to set up some kind of a program that would focus 
attention of the Nation, and perhaps the world, on the 50th anniversary 
of the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Aa awful lot of work went into our planning, and I don't think anybody, 
including those of us who worked on it, realize the load that Lowell Burkett 
and Mary Allen carried in terms of bringing about the occasion. Had it 
not been for their real influence and activity, it would never have occurred, 
regardless of what other people claim. Nevertheless, I think it was one 
of the most significant things that ever happened, certainly within my 
lifetime, in the field cf vocational education. I would hope that voca- 
tional educators of thei.Nation would not lose the significance of that 
simply because of the fact that it occurred in Maryland. That is, I 
think, insignificant as far as hat actually did occur. 

What actually did occur was this: for the first time in recorded 

hsitory a President of the United States took time out from the heavy 
duties of his office to come to a vocational school, and dedicate a 
vocational school, and talk about vocational education. He actually 
visited classes and talked to the instructors and talked to the students 
in those classes. President Johnson was genuinely interested in what 
was going on. 
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President 1 Johnson* s very presence at a vocational school brought 
to the attention of the world the fact that the President of the United 
States visited a vocational school. Eecause of his interest, I think 
there are a lot of people that perhaps in the future will have a very 
close feeling about vocational education because of the very fact that 
the President was there. I think the White House starf, I think other 
agencies of the government — when they talk about vocational education, 
will not fail to remember that the President visited the Crosslard 
Vocational Center. 

He landed by helicopter right outside the school. It happens to 
be a school that is a comprehensive high school, with an eighteen-shop 
vocational facility connected with it which students from fourteen 
other schools attend. Incidentally, in this case, they attend all 
day — they are not transported back and forth from their home school, 
but are reported on the basis that they are from a different attendance 
area but come there for the entire day. Prince George* s is the only 
county in the State where this occurs. 

We got a real thrill out of having Congressman Carl Perkins attend 
and come down in the helicopter with the President. He lent his support 
to the attention that the President was bringing to vocational education. 
I think you people ought to share with those of us in Maryland the pride 
we have in having President Johnson dedicate the school and visit and 
show active interest in vocational education. 

l*ve made a speech — and I apologize -- but I feel very strongly 
that vocational education got one of the greatest boosts that I can think 
of and it occurred on April 27. Incidentally, I just happen to have with 



me a reprint of the Washington Post article — 1*11 leave them pn the 
back table if any of you would like to read about some of the things 
that occurred that day. 

ROY DUGGER : Than?.; you, Jim. I know there are very few, if any, 

here who didn’t have a little part in the report that Mr. Burkett will 
be giving a little later on the action of the Appropriations Committee 
today. If there is any one single item that made it easy to talk to 
the President, I think, regarding the Administration’s stand on appro- 
priations for vocational -technical education this year, it was this 
particular visit he made — and as you say, while you had the pleasure, 
the privilege, and the glory, we can all share a bit in it that our 
Chief Executive did take time to visit one of our programs which Jim 
had developed and it happened to be in the State of Maryland. 

Then to look at the institutional forces here in relation to the 
helping of those people who want to learn to earn. Frankly, I don*t 
know how to help a person who doesn’t want to learn to earn. I suppose 
we’re going to pay him welfare — about the only other alternative is to 
go shoot him, and we tend to be against that in this country. But the 
cancer that will make us a second rate Nation is taking those people who 
want to learn to earn and failing to provide them with an opportunity to 
learn to earn. This is that group of folks that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity is trying to be of assistance to in programs such as the Job 
Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, and the new Bureau of Work Programs 
in the Department of Labor, the assistance that students can receive for 
basic adult education — now this is another institutional force that is 
quite active in our time and perhaps we should have given more attention 
to it earlier, but we didn’t. We find ourselves where we are, with a 
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fragmented approach to occupational training. It was amazing to me to 
review a few figures on the airplane coming up here and to discover that 
the Federal appropriation for occupational training this year is approxi- 
mately $2 billion — about $2 billion. There are ten cabinet offices and 
fifteen agencies of the Federal government involved in providing occu- 
pational training opportunities in our country. By 1980 our work force 
will approach 100 million workers. On a conservative basis, our friends 
in economics* labor statistics and others who watch these things and 
think they know what may happen, say that on an average, at least every 
ten years the workers in 1980 will have to be retrained. Saying it another 
way, this means that during a worker’s lifetime, he will have to be trained 
and retrained three or four times 00 or saying it another way, about 10 per 
cent of these 100 million workers will be in training on a full-time 
equivalent basis at any given point in time. That roughly means 10 million 
post high school occupational students enrolled in post high school insti- 
tutions in our Nation in 1980 — that is just thirteen years away. I don’t 
know what it costs you at your school or in your State, but we find that 
at James Connally Technical Institute, it is costing us about $1,000 per 
trainee per year to provide occupational training. Well, if this be an 
average for the Nation, and it’s not too far off from the figures given by 
Dr. Matthews and Dr. Arnold in the U. S. Office of Educatio-, this means 
that the total involvement in occupational training beycv A high school, 
thirteen year** from now, will be about $10 billion annually. So I*m off 
20 per cent and it’s $8 billion — or I*m off the other way and it’s 

$12 billion — I’m giving you a concept that I think is fairly accurate 

% 

although the precision may undoubtedly be questioned^ This means 




a five time expansion in occupational training at the Federal level 
roughly in the next thirteen-year period — from $2 billion 4:o $10 
billion. 

Now; there are those who would get awfully concerned with me if I 
were to advocate that we don’t have both junior {high and senior high 
occupational training opportunities. And I don’t know the figures here 
some of you all figure this one out — but l*ve got a guess — I guess 
that the involvement of junior high age young men and owmen and high school 
age yo un g men and women will probably be equivalent to 5 million full- 
time occupational trainees in 1980. And here if the cost is roughly 
$1,000 :;a year, that is roughly $5 billion more dollars — or a total 
involvement in this country in the public school system, I hope, and 
this means junior high schools, senior high schools, junior colleges, 
post high school area schools, senior universities, and what have you ~ 
I*m not talking about professional training, but occupational training 
in a vocational -technical sense — of roughly $15 billion in 1980. Now 
some of this will be local. It may be that the majority of funds used 
to train the junior high and high school age groups will be local funds. 

Some of them may be state funds, and a limited amount may come from the 

» 

Federal government. But I suggest to all of us to think about this: the 

probability — due to what Dr. Aller said about mobility of workers -- 
is that the major involvement financially speaking for the training and 
tsttsiniog of people in post high school institutions wnl be Federal 
involvement because that person leaving the agricultural area in Alabama 
becomes the riot problem in Philadelphia and Chicago. As long as this is 
the case it is quite likely that the Federal government involvement in 
terms of dollars in the post high school type of institution, is likely 
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to be considerably greater, proportionately speaking, than at the 
high school ^hd junior high school levels. 

So, l’m not suggesting here that the Federal involvement is 
$15 billion in 1980 — I'm suggesting a total involvement figure in 
which it is my guess that the Federal involvement will be close to 
$10 billion. 

Now, we don’t operate a $10 billion program. Federally speaking^ like 
we operate a $50 million program. Some people say we can!t grow that 
fast. How fast did the Office of Economic Opportunity grow? Where were 
they three years ago, and where are they today? We’re gonna be pretty 
proud that we got a fairly decent shake out of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee — Mr. Burkett will report directly — but may I suggest that we’ve 
all tended to have that little cloud that goes over the guy in the funny 
papers kindp : *following us along, and we haven't got our vision up. That 
is unless we wish to subscribe to the philosophy that only a part of 

occupational training is our responsibility. Now this may be one of the 

I 

controversial issues that you will get into the next day or so -- what is 
the role and function, and scope of public education at the junior high, 
senior high, and post high school types of institutions. I'm not using 
the word "level” here on purpose because I think that the highest level of 
occupational education instruction as well as any other kind of instruction 
should occur early — I think we pay college teachers not quite enough — 
but we ought to pay our elementary teachers more than our college teachers 
and you may want to chew around on this one a little bit. 

While I'm on salaries Ln*e, there are more super grades in the Depart- 
ment of l/ahor , financed under the Manpower Development and Training Act, 
then Dr. Howard Matthews has to run the whole HEW program in manpower 
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development and training — and there isn’t a super grade in MIXTA in 
HEW. 

Truly, my own opinion is that if we develop an administrative and an 
executive leadership program that will effectively and efficiently 
utilize a Federal involvement of several billion — and you can argue 
whether it's $8 or $15 billion — that’s a wide range and that’s a lot 
of money to old country boy from Texas — but the fact is that it 

is going to expand tremendously more than it is now and we have to develop 
an organization that can handle these kinds of funds effectively and effi- 
ciently — and it’s your job and mine to develop that organization now 
before we have to assume the total responsible role. 

Saying it this way, most of you as State Directors, with one or two 
exceptions, are subordinate to a Chief State School Officer who is con- 
cerned only, and solely, with elementary ahd secondary education in your 
State. And yet, I predict with a great deal of confidence for reasons 
briefly described here, that within thirteen years you will be handling 
three or four times as many dollars through the post high school institu- 
tions in your State as you will be handling through the junior high and 
high school institutions in your State. If this be the case, it means 
that you would ^ore logically be, if subordinate to anybody, subordinate 
to o ur Commissioner of Higher Education, or whatever he be called. I 
know that five years ago in many states represented here there was no such 
office because the Higher Education Act of 1965 was the vehicle used to 
twist the arms of the States to set them up if they didn't already have 
them. It’s my own personal judgment that the State Director of Vocational 
Education should be parallel to both of these people because he has to 
work with both of them «i- that he should report directly to the Governor 









just as the Chancellor for Higher Education reports directly to the 
Governor and just as the Chief State School Officer — and they have 
their problems, too — and they need to report to the Governor. The 
case I'm trying to make is this: Let us take ourselvej from where we 

are and put ourselves where we can be seen, because as I do look at my 
speech that I wrote, I find here that the total involvement of Federal 
dollars in occupational training was about $2 billion. Of that. amount, 
vocational education represented about $283 million; vocational reha- 
bilitation about $313 million; manpower development and training right 
close to $400 million; and as I look at the Job Corps, I find $211 
million; the Neighborhood Youth Corps $325 million; work-experience train- 
ing in the Department of Labor $100 million; basic education $30 million. 
Really, as I look at this I find that the vocational education group is 
among the lowest funded groups and the least recognized groups. I'm not 
satisfied T with this, kind of arrangement, but we don't do much about it 
until we do get concerned with what we can do, should do, and go about 
doing it. 

I'd like to illustrate my point this way — Dr. Felix Robb started 
off this morning talking about the problem of the Mid-East, and I hope 
somebody can solve them before the orders in my back pocket become active, 
and I become a Naval officer again. But I*d like to tell a little story, 
some of you have heard it before, but it will illustrate a point in 
relation to a great man in history who found his people underemployed, 
working full time, but underemployed. His name was Moses. Now Moses? 
people down in Egypt all had jobs, but these jobs were not particularly 
exciting, they weren’t paid much for the work they did, and they weren't 






working at a skill level that they could have worked at had they been 

appropriately trained and had the freedom that they desired. So Moses, 
looking over the situation that faced his people, talked to the Good 
Lord and of course, you know the story — he learned about the Promised 
Land and set about organizing his people to lead them out of Egypt into 
the Promised Land. 

Well, they were on their way -«• Moses was elected a * General and 
he was leading his people out of the land of Egypt. On their way to the 
Promised Lnad they ran into some of the usual ordinary obstacles such as 
rivers, and when they got to a river or a creek or a gully that had 
water in it. they’d build a bridge across it. They had some bridgebuilders 
they’d build a bridge across it and in a traditional way, the people would 
cross over the bridge, and they’d chop it down so the Egyptians would be 
delayed as they came along. One time I think they ran upon a lake which 
was a little too wide to bridge easily, so they built a raft, or maybe a 
boat or two and put some sails on them and they managed to get across the 
lake that way. 

Everything tended to go along pretty well in the traditional sense 
until they got tb:the Red Sea. Well, the Red Sea was so big they couldn’t 
see the other side. Moses recognized that the Promised Land was over 
there — it was in a kind of hazy background throughtthe mist. So Moses 
decided that he would send a runner to bring up his chief bridge builder. 
The chief bridge builder came up and Moses said': "Well, we have an im- 

pediment here to our progress, and the Egyptians are not far behind. 

I*d like for you to get your bridge builders together and build us a 
bridge so we can cross to yonder Promised Land." 



The bridge builder looked over the situation, and said; "My 
General, I’m sorry, but the American Vocational Association has not 
formed yet to provide for the opportunity for a sufficient number of 
people to be trained as bridge builders, so that we cannot build a 
bridge of this size and complexity. Nor had Texas A and M University 
been formed yet to provide the engineers that we will need, and, of 
course, James Connally Technical Institute at Waco, Texas, is about 
4000 years down the road to train the skilled bridge builders that we 
need in that quantity. So it just looks to me like we can’t get across 
this sea, and Besides that if we could afford to do all these things, 
we wouldn!t have the 4000 years in time because there are Pharoah's 
scouts up there on the hill." 

Well, this made General Moses a little concerned so he called a 
runner forward and ordered him to bring forward the chief ship builder. 
Well, the chief ship builder cam forward and Moses said; "Our problem 
is to get acorss the Red Sea here. I would hope, sir, that you would 
build us a fleet of ships by which we could sail to yonder Promised 
Land." The chief ship builder said: "Well, I 9 m sorry General Moses, 

to Jo this we could build some small ships but the American 

Vocational Association has not yet been formed — if it had been, I’m 
sure that we would have had the occupational training in our country for 
our people that would have given us a sufficient number of shipbuilders 
to build this fleet of ships. Of course, the Texas Maritime Academy 
operated by Texas A and M at Galveston is still 4000 years away, and our 
people don’t know how to sail this rea, besides that, General Moses, we 
don’t have time because you see that Pharoah’s main force just came up 
on the hill yonder." 
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Well, Moses was really concerned, so he called to his runner to 
go back and bring forward the Chief Put lie Relations Man — and we 
all know who he was — Mr. Aaron. Mr. Aaron came forward and said: 

"My General what can I do for you?" And Moses replied; "Chief Public 
Relations Man, I don't know, but I'd like to have your comments on an 
idea I have. We have an impediment here to getting our people from 
where Vwe«are to the Promised Land over there where we can train them 
so that they can all work to their maximum capabilities so they can 
all be not only fully employed, but also escape from underemployability 
which has been the scourge of our people for so many years. It's 
obvious to me that we can't get to the Promised Land in a traditional 
vay >- it's not possible for us to build a bridge of the magnitude end 
size to span the Red Sea, and our chief ship builder has just informed 
me that he can't build a group of ships that will get us over there. So, 
I want to tell you what I*m thinking about doing. I want to take my rod, 
my staff, and I'm going to pick it up and walk down to that water, and 
I'm going to strike that water, i'll take my hands and in an unorthodox 
innovative manner — i'll move my left hand to the left and the waters 
will roll back to the left — I'll move my right hand to the right and 
the waters will roll back to the right. Our people will walk across on 
dry land. When we get over there, 1*11 turn around and face the Red Sea 
again. 1*11 pu!|.l my left hand forward and the waters will roll forward 
on the left — 1*11 pull my right hand to my left hand and the waters 
will roll over and drown all our Egyptians enemies. Now, Mr. Chief 
Public Relations Man, what do you think about that?" 
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"Well, my General, i'll assure you it's never been done before — 
it's not the traditional way. It's innovative. It's different — and 
honestly, sir, I don't know whether or not it will succeed. But one 
thing I can promise you — that if it does succeed, you'll get nine 
pages of coverage in the Old Testament." 

Mr. Chairman, I'm not sure that we're faced with quite the same 
problem but there is some similarity to the problem that faced General 
Moses. And it may be that as our record is written — the record of 
those of us in this room — that we can hardly hope for it to appear 
in such a Great Book — the greatest book of all times. And it may 
be that even if it appears in the historical annals of our Nation, we 
may not get nine pages — we may only get a paragraph or a line or two -- 
but if you have the executive leadership and the enthusiasm that I think 
you have — and if I can be a part of this, I do believe that in our time 
we have an opportunity to write some words in the history of our Nation 
that will be read by generations to come which will recognize that re, 
in being concerned about the "needs of our people" a great deal more than 
about '.'vocational education," that those words that are written will be 
favorable ^nd we will be proud that they were written about us. 
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APPENDIX E (continued) 



MODEL FOR FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS 
Organization and Effective Utilization of Staff Resources 

Restraining Forces 

< — Lack of common goals 

^ Lack of staff 

communication 

4 Provincial attitudes 

4 Salary limitations 
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"Principles end Practices of a Good Public Relatione Prograat 
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George V, Mulling 

Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 



"PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OP A GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM" 



Mom And more, those* of us Involved in the administration of vocations! 
education are coming to realize tho importance of building our programs on 
the solid foundation of what I call the ''Education- Information Triangle." 

The three points on this triangle— all involving the touchstone concept 
of "public"— are interlinking, interdependent, and indispensible. The first 
of these points is the "public schools"; the second is "public relatione"; 
the third is "public information." 

Thus, I submit that any discussion of the principles and practices of 
good public relations as reflected in vocational education programs must 
of necessity also take into consideration the other two points of the 
"Education- Information Triangle": Public schools and public information. 

The concept of operating public schools at public expense for all the 
people is one of the truly unique reflections of the American dream. The 
groundwork for this concept was laid in Horace Mann's day with the conmon 
schools being opened to children of the American public*— Thus, America's 
public schools belong to America's people. And what goes on in them is 
America's business. Especially is it America's bueinass when, for example, 
57t of every state tax dollar—in Georgia* -goes to support and operate that 
state's system of public education. 

Consequently, one of the central and vital, principles of a good public 
relations program— as reflected in vocational ewe&tien programs— is to 
recognize that America's schools belong to Americans caking k.ure 

that the word "public" is central to the concept of operating public schools, 
and remembering that many different publics have vested interests in what 
goes on in America's public schools. 

In identifying and carrying out practices related to this principle, 
vocational education administrators will want to take tw^> steps). 

First, they will want to Identify the many publics their programs serve, 
both directly in the case of students and their parents and indirectly in 
the case of comtanity decision makers and opinion shapers. 

And second, they will want to identify the many means of reaching these 
publics. 

Walter W. Seifert, a public relations specialist speaking at the Ohio 
State University, in 1966, reminded those involved in vocational education 
in America's public schools that the famous "Marketplace Decision" of 
Justice* Holmes and Brandeis hat particular implication for vocational 
educators and program administrators. 

"Amtrlca makes its decisions day after day in the marketplace of public 
opinion," Seifert reported the justices as having said. 

"Thay rafertad to our various public forums, including newspapars, 
radio, talevision, and tha millions of back fenca gossips that go on all ttea 

time. 



•'They Mid that «®ch isto—such ac- vocatl© 3 MilL -technical education— is 
antitied to a full and fair hearing before theee formal and inforaal court* 
of public opinion. 

"They implied that each proposition suet bp continuously and articu- 
lately rapreeantsd to the American people or they will vote thumbs down* 

••They also implied that no institution or academic discipline like 
vocational-technical education can afford the luxury of silence, that those 

who draw their support from the people must report back to the gaople all 
the time.” 

Thus, at this first point of the ’’Education-Information Triangle," 
the point of departure— the public schools- -we should address ourselves 
to the need to identify our many publics, tc be conscious of the many means 
which are open to us in serving these publics, and to creatively move toward 
involving these publics in their programs- -and ours— of vocational education 
in America* 8 public schools. 

The second point of the J 'Educat ion- Information Triangle" is that of 
public relations. At this point, the point of impact, vocational education 
meets its identified— and often its unidentified— public head-on. 

A central and vital principle of a good public relations program in 
vocational education- -and a significant point in evaluating the effective- 
ness of existing programs— is to recognize that every institution and every 
academic discipline already have existing public relations. 

Public relations expert Seifert says "Public relations is the sum total 
of what all who know you think about you and do about ycv.„ 

"This Image keeps moving up or down or stays where it is. A planned 
public relations program will pay heavy dividends, in my view, by moving your 
existing public image forward," 

Thus, in designing practices in keeping with this second principle of 
a good public realtlons program, those of us involved in administering 
vocational education programs will look to the desired image we want our 
many Identified publics to have of the vocational education program in our 
State and Nation. We will be concerned with the facts which surround and 
accompany these programs, using these facts in the best possible way to move 
forward and upward the existing public image of vocational education programs. 

We oust concern ourselves with the existing image our program has, re- 
membering that whatever the marketplace Image of us is, we are the ones who 
have made it so, that we are the ones who by action or inaction have 
reinforced the existing public Image of vocational education. 

We oust ask ourselves whether we can set a fair hearing for our programs 
at the marketplace of public opinion so long as tie continue to face this 
public with the inherited and reinforced negative image our vocational edu- 
cation programs have traditionally had and continue even today to have. 
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u» n»,Bt involve cu’"“iv 5 s in closing the gap between ths negative ?n4 

inaccurate' pubuc Z^'b U* general PubUe ha* concerning vqcatlonaleduv 
l«Mon taVine steps to pi eject a current and accurate image of the 
benefits, yes even the availability, of our vocational education program , 

We must remind ourselves that if the general public : has a 

image about our programs, this Accurate image, to chan* 
people unless we oo soraeuning a.o ecu..— j! * {. 

it from negative to positive. 

And now to the third point- in the -■Sducatlon-InformtlcnTrlangls. 1 ' 
that of public information. At this polnt-the point of g rea t r e turns _ 
vocational educators and administrators collect the fee s p ^/program 
program and report them in connection with the identified i y ? H 
le°achleving, tn response to the information needs tne Identified public. 

are evidencing. 

A key principle in a good public relations program whi eh u ®o s ^ ^ 

information to meet the needs of identified publics is the estahlisbm^t 
a four- fold information plan represented by Seifert 8 mnemop c 
"R.A.C.E." 

••R«' Stands for re search- finding out whpt your problems are and 
postulating solutions. 

••A" Stands for action-actual ly doing things that make news well worth 
reporting. 

i»C" Is for communication-- sharing honest information with a |J 

concerned, so they will understand apd favor the enterprise you 

are engaged in. 

■•E" Completes the cycle with evaluatlon-ascertalnlnghw^Ueech 

phase of your public relations prograp worked, how many people It 
reached, and what attltudinal Improvements resulted. 

In determining the public Image our vocational !“ V6 * 

it is important to look directly and carefully ef our public J n£o ™*“°" 
program which carries the bulk of the responsibility for shaping the genet 

public' 8 image of vocational education. 

We must look to the quality of the vocational educatlon mcterlele whtch 
bo the the marketplace to tell the public of ou, programs. Ye. qu.te often 
the ouality of our public information materials is vastly ir ‘ £ ** l ° r to 
«h<rb tails the general public about college opportunities. What impli- 
cations* does^hl^dlfference in information quality have for our Image «t 
the marketplace of public opinion as compared to the public image of col g 

Our programs are designed to serve 85 percent of the f°cup» tlo Ml prep- 

aretlon population; yet 99 percent of the space p " ^ “^t. rrtit of 
is devoted to college course offerings. What does this ratio or 

vocational education public information quantity say aboutour programs and 

their opoortunity of meeting student-and community- needs? 
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Thus* the quality and tha quantity of our public information program 
la related In direct proportion to our efforts to identify the publics we 
serve and to find appropriate meat*? of informing these publics of our programs* 

If we do not bring our vocational education program graduates to the 
marketplace ef employer's attention to be evaluated end to be employed, then 
our efforts at effective public information fall far short. 

If we do not design catalogues which carry the most accurate image of 
our students- -if we use pictures of students In undershirts, of instructors 
In sports clothes, of classrooms In disarray-then we deserve the apathetic 
or negative images which we either fo6ter or inherit. 

If we let "just anybody" Into our programs. If students, their peers, 
their parents, perceive "You don't have to be anybody tc get Into vocational 
education programs," then we should not be surprised when "just anybody" and 
"only anybody" enroll In our programs. 

If we fall to take any of the necessary and vital steps which will In- 
sure that our programs will get a fair hearing at the marketplace of public 
opinion by not developing quantities of quality vocational education public 
Information appropriate for our many publics, then we deserve the unfortunate 
and unhappy receptions our Image deceives when we take If or send it to the 
marketplace! • 

The three points of the "Education- Information Triangle"- -public school s- 
publlc re lations-public information- -briefly outlined here have been central 
to Georgia '8 development of principles and practices of what has been to us 
•i good and an effective public relations program in vocational education* 
lot that It Is perfect, nor that It Is yet complete. But it is working well 
or us at this time and, because this 16 so, l offer to you today highlights 
of our three-pointed program of public schools, public relations- and public 
information as related to the vocational education public relations program 
In our State* Our problems of building an effective public relations, public 
Image, public information program in Georgia have been those outlined here- 
defining the public Image we had, defining the one we felt was more accurate, 
and taking steps to Inform those who held the Inaccurate Image about our 
program of a more accurate perception of our offerings, our students, our 
schools* 

Thus, l would like to share with you the steps we in Georgia have taken 
to put the principles of a good public relations program into practice* I 
present to you a case study concerning the public of the potential student, 
thus providing you with an Insight Into where we in vocational education in 
Georgia were In relation to the "Education- Information Triangle" and where 
we are trying to go* If we have done anything unique in our public relations 
program, it is that we have aimed for depth and breadth in communications 
about our offerings, that we have tried to systematically- -even scientlf* 
leal ly— attack our image problem and bring It more in line with reality* 

Since 1961, Georgia has developed a series of 23 area vocational- 
technical schools located throughout the State, offering vocational-technical 
programs at the post- secondary level. These are, of course, public schools* 



The problem which we had, as administrators of the program offerings of these 
schools, was that we had vocatioral'technical schools-but "“Students. To 
overcome this problem, we had to communicate to potential students— our ca 
study in question-telling them of the ways in which these schools and their 
programs could meet potential students' education-employment needs. 

Problems surrounding the potential students* acceptance of vocational 
education as an acceptable goal for themselves stemmed directly from a 
negative public image which was attached to the vocatioMleducationprogram 
inGeorgia. This image resulted from little or no public information 
vocational education provided to the public by those of us re sponsible for 
program development and administration. It resulted also from ml * 

perceptions of our programs on the part of the many 

either directly or indirectly affected. Especially did this ppor « 

suit in low enrollment in our schools in the early 1960 s limited financt 
support at local, state, and national levels, ineffective vocational counsel- 
ing techniques at both the high school and post-high school levels, and 
strong parental concern that their children not attend our schools. 

Georgia's tax paying public has done much to create and support a strong 
vocational education program for post- secondary level potential students. 

During the nine-year period from 1961 to 1970, teorgians will Mv; - 
capital investments in area vocational education facilities, includ ng 
structional equipment, in excess of $ 50 , 000 , 000 . 

Thus in Georgia, by economic investment and by human resources potential, 
vocational education as it affects potential students is Mg business. 

And, thus, those of us involved in designing and in administering pro- 
grams for the potential student recognized our need to identify the many 
publics which could influence potential students to examine vocational edu 
cation programs in the State, to create a more accurate-and 
of how vocational education could meet their education-employment needs, and 
to reinforce this image by means of an innovative and forceful public 
information program. 

In developing practices to carry out our first principle of good public 
relations --the principle that our schools and our programs belong to the 
public and tha^we must involve these identified publics in our programs- 
we In Georgia Identified the following as being the publics which we must 
contact to influence to the fullest our potential student population. 

1. Parents of present and potential students; 



2 . Peer groups of potential students; 

3. Educators (teacher*, counselors, principals), both academic and 
vocational, at both local and state level*; 

4. School board member* at local and state levels; 

5. Present and potential employers of vocational education graduate*; 
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6. Community decision-makers, at both local and state levels; 

? # Other community members with direct or indirect relation to the 
vocational education program, and public opinion regarding it, at 
both local and state levels* 

Three principles have guided us as we have outlined plans for informing 
potential students of our program: ^ 

1* Never limit a public relations program to the concept of news 
releases for radio, the press, or television, although these are 
v^tai communications channels for public relations information* 
instead, branch out to Include other media in the public information 
concept, including an even larger and often more Importantly 
structured special Interest public* 

2. When appropriate, design public relations information to be appli- 
cable to more than one audience* 

3. It does not pay to invest more than $50,000,000 in an excellent 
vocational education program and to invest nothing in informing our 
identified publics about the benefits, in fact the availability, 

of the program* 

To solve these problems of attracting potential students to our 
programs— a problem reflected by low enrollment in our area vocational-', 
technical schools— we began to look to point two on the triangle, public 
relations, to determine the reasons for potential students having negative 
image a of the vocational education program* 

In determining the steps to take to move upward existing and emerging 
images of vocational education in Georgia, we considered two crucial areas 
in image planning: The image of vocational education we were trying to pro- 
ject and the image we were trying to destroy* 

And further, in determining the steps we wanted to take to adjust our 
public image, we had to take into consideration the sophistication of the 
people in the communities were our vocational education programs were— and 
the wide range of public information already available to community members 
and to present and potential students, their parents, educators, and employers 
concerning job preparation and job opportunities* ' 

We realized, finally that to substantially Influence increasing numbers 
of potential students to enroll in our area schools we would have to take 
steps to change the image of vocational education in Georgia* 



We realized that we would have to use sound— even scientific— principles 
to create through public relations the image we wanted potential students to 
have of our program* 

The identified, desired, and mor accurate image we wanted to project to 
potential students concerning our program was that “Vocational- technical 
education is difficult, rigorous, professional, training available to con- 
scientious, ambitious, intelligent students who are smart enough to work and 
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study hard to prepare for a highly rewarding carrer In the ne«f scientific 
and professional age and Who will. While In trainings enjoy ttje fun and 
freedom normally associated with other forms of post-high school education." 

Next, we decided we would have (1) to define the gaps we pare ex- 
periencing in communicating with potential students concerning the oppor- 
tunities and the rewards available to them from their enrolling In vocational 
education programs; and (2) to set forth in a systematic and organized pro- 
cedure • means and methods of closing those gaps. 

it was at that vital third point of the triangle— the public information 
point— that we were able to identify means and methods of communicating with 
our potential students and with the other publics which influence these 
students concerning the ways potential students could benefit from vocational 
education. 

It was here we felt we could take positive steps to do something about 
our lagging image, that we could develop depth and breadth in the kind of 
information potential students needed to have to change their mind# about 
our programs. 

At this time, let me take you along while 1 trace the steps ws in Georgiy 
took to meet head-on the challenge of informing potential students of the way! 
our programs could meet their education-employment needs. 

First, we developed a long-range plan for influencing potential students 
to move upward their image of vocational education, to perceive it as s means 
of experiencing it as a route to success for their education-employment 
objectives. 

Our long-range plan included designing information to influence potential 
students through their experience of personal contacts, through their use of 
printed materials, through their exposure to news media, through their 
interest in job placement and eventually through their desire for successful 
and satisfying employment in a job they are suited for and a job they are 
proud to have. 

ngygtOP A POSITIVE IMAGE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
THROUGH PERSONAL CONTACTS 

A research study initiated by one of our staff members indicated that 
three groups of people have a direct influence of the way potential students 
perceive the vocational education program. 

These groups are: The potential students' parents*, their peer groups; 
their counselor, teacher, and principal— in that order. 

To develop a positive image of vocational education in our potential 
students through their own personal contacts, we designed a public information 
program Which would develop in their personal contacts positive images of 
vocational education and invite these contacts, in turn, to involve potential 
students in their enthusiasm for our program. 



1. To move potential students' parents toward a poatiive image of 
vocational education, we developed a series of ten radio and 
television tapes which we released in the summer of 1965 to 
stations throughout the State. Laced with facts and figures 
gleaned from our research efforts, these topics presented accurate 
and current information concerning our programs, our students' 
satisfaction with our offerings, state employers' statements con- 
cerning their desire to employ our students and their satisfaction 
with performance. Thus, we systematically moved to inform parents 
or our potential students of the benefits our program could bring to 
their children's education-employment experiences. 



a 



To move potential students* peer groups toward supporting cur pro- 
grams- -and toward considering them to meet their own education- 
employment plans- -we developed a vocational education program 
catalog, unique in concept to project a positive image and well- 
received in the area of communicating a desirable program. For as 



of May, 1967, the catalog is in its fourth printing, having been 
developed only two years ago. The catalog's purpose, scope, and 
quality all reflect the following concepts, developed consciously 
to forcefully change negative images of vocational education to 
positive images: 



a. In format, copy, style, and pictures, the catalog demonstrates 
to potential students and their peers that students enrolled iq 
vocational education programs &r© hard working, conscientious, 
intelligent young people who have a "no nonsense attitude" 
toward school yet can have as much fun as students enrolled in 
other forms of post- secondary education. 

b. The catalog sets forth the idea that all staff members are 
competent, we 11- trained, professional educators) that the 
curriculum is difficult; that vocational -technical education 
takes place in modern and attractive surroundings, that admission 
standards for vocational -technical education are professional; 
and that vocational -technical education prepares students for 
gainful employment immediately upon graduation. 

3. To move counselors, teachers, principals toward a positive image of 
vocational education, we developed diverse and distinct means of 
communicating to them the positive contributions which the vocational 
education program can bring to the education-employment opportunities 
of potential students. These diverse and distinct means of influ- 
encing those who had personal contacts with our potential students 
strengthened our chances for Involving these students in our programs 
by enrolling them in our area schools. 

a. We developed a counselor's guide for counselors' use with 

students planning to enroll in vocational or technical programs 
in Georgia. The guide provides counselors with normative test 
data to use in interpreting the abilities of students interested 
in enrolling in vocational and technical programs as well as 
providing counselors with a statistical insight into the 
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abilities and aptitudes of students already enrolled in 
vocational 'technical programs. 

b. We sponsored and planned a series of more than 60 peetings 
held across the State to give counselors, principal^, and 
selected classroom teachers an insight into our vdcptlonql* 
technical admissions program, to our vocational -technical, 
pre-admissions needs, to establish lines of close <r 9 fflmunlcatioe 
between counselors at the high school level and counselors at 
the area school level, and now- -as our program has developed-* 
between area school counselors and counselors in Georgia's 
emerging pattern of area vocational high schools. 

c. We sponsored and supported the hiring at the loca| level of 
more than 40 student personnel workers in the last two years, 
resource people who not only guide and advise students enrolled 
in our programs but who act as liaison between hlfh school and 
area school counseling departments. 

d. We have developed insightful materials for counselor pse, 
especially in the area of follow-up studies, reputing to them 
in detail informatlon-among other things-concerning vpqationalp 
technical graduates' employability, beginning salary, distance 
of job from home, and their satisfaction with thcjir job 
preparation. 

DEVELOP POSITIVE IMAGE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
THROUGH PRINTED MATERIALS 

One of the most obvious and effective means of communicating with our 
potential students was, we felt, through the use of printed materials. In 
making long-range plans for communicating with potential students through 
the means of printed materials, we took two steps to Insure tfyat our efforts 
in this form of public relations would be effective: 

First, we secured the advisory services of a professor ip the Bureau cf 
Business and Economic Research at Georgia State College to outline for U6 
methods of projecting a more accurate image of vocational education through 
our use of printed materials. 

Second, we employed a professional advertising copywriter on our state 
level staff to direct our printed materials campaign of selling the new image 
of vocational education to potential students and of following t}he guide- 
lines set down by our Georgia state adviser in communicating with these 
students. 

As a result of these two steps, we developed a printed materials program 
which followed the principles outlined here. 

1. A catalog was developed at the local level for every ares school in 
Georgia, especially concentrating on content which local vocational 
education program administrators wanted to emphasize. Our state 
level publications specialist then offered advisory services in the 
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area of copy editing, layout, color selection, and type face 
selection and design. As a result of this cooperative local- 
state publications effort, we have developed in Georgia quality 
printed course offering brochures which reflect local level insight 
and state level counsel. 

2. At the suggestion of our adviser from Georgia State, we have 
adhered to the following guidelines in developing our area school 
catalogs to invite potential students to enroll in our schools: 

a. We have statistically demonstrated that many of our students 
could have attended college but wisely chose vocational-technical 
education instead. 

b. We have stressed that one-third of all our students are young 
women, also stressing the emerging course areas in our school^ 
with special appeal for young women, such courses a a food 
services, medical and dental technology, where young women can 
find education-employment satisfaction. 

c. We have stressed that an overwhelming majority (87%) or virtually 
9 out of 10 of our students are high school graduates. 

d. We have invited Negro students to enroll in our programs by 
Including pictures of Negro students in our catalogs, appearing 
in attractive classrooms, involved in meaningful education pre- 
paration for rewarding occupational employment. 

3. Whenever we could identify a specialized audience of potential 
students- -such as potential students who needed financial assis- 
tance to enroll and to stay enrolled in our programs- -we developed 
at tb tate level, through the services of our professional publi- 
cat' director, brochures to meet these identified potential 

sv .„*• problems. Such brochures as "Dollars for You*' and "The 
In-crowd'* have been written with definite insights into potential, 
students* problems, using style, layout, and word-choice which ha^e 
positively and meaningfully answered these students' questions, 
arrested their anxiety, helped solve their problems. 

4. We have developed a series of seven in-depth newspaper articles con- 
cerning vocational education as it relates to the economic education, 
and manpower development of the southeast. These articles have in- 
vited potential students, their parents, their peer groups, their 
counselors to investigate vocational education as it relates to 
personal human resource development and to state and regional economic 
development. 

5. In addition to this series, we have written and released to all cf 
Georgia* s daily and weekly newspapers periodic and timely news 
reports concerning the progress of vocational education program 
development in our State. One of our most important releases r ently 
has been an interpretation of the 1965 survey of our area schoo' 

o graduates' satisfaction and evaluation of our area school progt 
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Thttt news releases have given us a rare opportunity to communi- 
cate— albeit one-way- -with potential students all across our state , 
inviting them to share in the rewards associated with their en- 
rolling in our programs. 

DEVELOP POSITI VE IMAGE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
THROUGH POTENTIAL STUDENTS 1 INTERESTS 
IN JOB PLACEMENT 

Certainly one of the most personal and highly motivating means of com- 
municating with our potential students was, we felt, through the development 
of a job placement program. We could not, of course, promise every potential 
student Interested in enrolling in our program a job on completion of program 
work. But, we felt we should take every innovative step we could effectively 
plan to develop a communications link between our potential students and their 
potential employers, using our schools and their vocational -technical programs 
as a touchstone of communication concerning job opportunities available to 
able potential employees. 

In developing long-range plans for structuring and launching our job 
placement program, we used many innovative practices to carry this program 
from vision to reality. 

1. We decided to call our job placement program "Techdays," thus 
assuring it a short, meaningful, and manipulable title. 

2. We decided that our theme would be, "Fitting Skilled Georgians to 
Georgia's Jobs," using this theme to involve potential employers 
in the scope and the sweep of the free job-placement service we 
were offering, using it to communicate to potential students the 
possible rewards available to them at the end of course work in our 

schools. 

3. We developed a package of carefully planned materials which we 
mailed to 2,000 employers In the State, inviting them to interview- 
on a staggered six-week schedule--in all of our 23 area schools, 
thus gaining for themselves a personal insight into plant layout, 
facilities and equipment offerings, classroom situation, faculty 
appearance, and student environment. 

4. We scheduled— through the use of the 40 student personnel workers— 
a8 many as an average of four job interviews for each of our area 
program about- to-be -graduates, thus insuring for them job choice and 
flexible job opportunities. 

What results has our planned public schools— public relations- -public 
information had on our message getting to potential students? 

... Our area school enrollment Increased 125 percent in one recant year, 
65 percent in the following year. 

Our number of enrolling students entering from recent high school 
graduation Increased from 5 percent to 20 percent in one recent 
year. 



... Our number of entering students who find out about us from high 
school counselors increased in one recent year from 16 percent to 
26 percent. 

... We know that our public image has moved up a great deal because we 
now get program support from principals, from legislators, from 
public officials who knew very little of our program in previous 
years, and offered little encouragement in other, darker days. 

Thus, in dientifying the steps we in Georgia took to deal in-depth with 
meeting the "Education- Informat ion Triangle" need6 of one of our identified 
publics--our public ^>2 potential students--we developed a model for dealing 
in a systematic manner with all of our publics. Consequently, this model 
has been designed so that it has served as a pattern for us in developing 
vocational education public relations programs for all of our other identified 
publics. 

In summary, we in Georgia have identified principles and practices of 
good--and we hope effective--vocational education public relations program^. 

We have worked to develop practices to bring these principles from abstrac- 
tions to concretions, from thought to being. 

If we have been successful, it has been as a result of a conscientious 

i 

and systematic effort to meet our responsibilities at three points along the 
route of the "Education- Information Triangle" and of working to balance these, 
to Incorporate these, to include these in our overall program and projections. 

If we are to continue to aim for success in this area of education and 
public information, we cannot overlook the delicate balance which exists 
between these three points on the triangle. 

If we are to hope to meet the challenges which lie ahead of us as program 
offerings become more diversified and as student needs become more complex, we 
cannot ignore this geometric figure on which the success--or the failure--of 
our total economic, education, and manpower development in Georgia, in the 
Southeast, is based. 

For it is on this larger triangle, this three-pointed figure of inter- 
action, interlinking, and interdependence that our first and smaller triangle 
is based. 

It is on the triangle of economics, education, and manpower development 
that the stable, strong, and healthy future of our State--of our Nation-- 
rests. 



We cannot afford the luxury of leaving out any part of either of these 
two triangles. 

For they are figures on which the success of our pro£taros--of our world-- 
is based. 
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PROCEDURES FOR EFFECTIVE USE OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Rational Leadership Seminar 
May 25* 1967 

X take great pleasure in the opportunity afforded me during the next few 
minu tes to direct your attention to the important topic* The Purposes and 

Procedures for Effective Use of Advisory Co»ittees. w 

Any group vhlch sets itself apart* for whatever function, exposes Itself to 
rather typical hsssrds vhlch nay veil he , in effect * self — annihilav *&S* ^ 

their natural efforts to communicate and to tmaxe each other, a special language 
is developed hy members vithin a group vhich may serve the group effectively* hut 
excludes everyone else* If the group persists in its separateness, 
disorientation vithin the comunlty soon develops, the group establishes its 
context Independent of society at large* and contact with reality fades. I 
regrst to suggest that this occupational hazard, vhich has overtaken education at 
large* finda Vocational Education equally vulnerable. Such a disease* if 
untreated, must certainly be fatal to a public service related so basically to 
community needs and community resources as Vocational Education. 

The concept of the advisory committee developed along with the 

i 

apprenticeship movement. As other educational services were developed, they vere 
ii peripheral services as far as the advisory conmittee functions vere 
ooncerned. Unfortunately they continued to be peripheral to the extent that ve 
find today many programs vithout advisory committees or to vhlch the advisory 
committee is peripheral. With the community feedback mechanism non-existent, vs 
find the occupational disease of isolation in veil advanced stages. I hope in 
next fev minutes assigned to me to present a rallying cry for a general 
return to a veil proven, veil developed method of keeping vocational education 
purposeful in its development, vital in its design, aid powerful in its impact 
upon the community, vithin its area of responsibility. More briefly, X would 
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Kh. mm • prescription fur the treatment of the occupational diocese 
, ,i — diagnosed by many othara. let ms first point to tha ebaraeter of tha 
llm tt in a typical aehooi. tha aehool, v?U knoen for ita fine tradition and 
aotiaa apprenticeship committees, nay buaat 83 separate craft connlttaaa , hut 
■<- f s r anongh thara era no othara to ha found. Thera la a mlnlmra of vlrtun 



bar* Inaanueh as apprenticeship regulations require tha presence of a coanlttee. 

St is, in v opinion, a alriaim indication of stevardehlp that these eoanlttees 
are active. this school is culpable in its tradltionaUan haring failed utterly 
to nako tha alanantal tranafar fro* on# program to another. We find also to our 
disauy that tha existing ccsrttteas have only negative concern for the full tine 
resident vocational progress in their occupational area, further, theae highly 
specialised grows are constituted to provide counsel only In their craft area. 
These committees , regardless of nuaber, have little relevance to the total 
Operation of the school. With no other sys'cca of eomsunity relation and 
considering the school as the service institution gaining ita direction fres the 
needs of the ecnsunlty, ve are in the Improbable position of guiding the horse hy 



the hobbles on ite font rathar than through a bit in ita nouth. 

tha healthy school organisation viU have purposeful relatione vith tha 
pity at several levels and in several dinantione. In addition to tha local 
hoard of Vocational, Technical and Adult Eduentlon vbich in, in fact, n 
representative emarittee, there should be a number of unique eomslttees Vbich 
function nt the ali-sehoel level. This should include an inter-egeney eemnittee 
through vbich other governmental agandat and civic organisations nay he involved 
jU, CMlttee night constitute, free the standpoint of eduentlon, n lny group 
uith n Unison and advisory function an distinct fren the policy function of the 



board. 

9ho •zsoutlt* offlcar should also surround hlmstif vith hay staff aaaibars 

bis span of control vhleh functions ss se internal adrtsory «ssl«H 
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YtM mxI lml of concern say bs considered at the occupational group lorol auoh 
as bttlMis agonist ration. Industry, how economic*. agriculturo, stc. 

OoniUHt at this IstsI nay bt ccmpoeed of representative* of sptcifle 
owwt Uoaal ooasl ttass end will function as a steering group, advisory Iz the 

departmental chairmans 

S>« int level of concern ir the ■pacific progro area. lack full-tiaa 
procraa la the achool la under the counsel of an advisory group representing 
appropriate alma of enployer-eaployee caununlty representatives. Spaelfie 
pragma should be grouped according to their relevance to each other and 
advisory eomittaee couponed »ltb tha Job clusters In Bind, for eraaple, an 
adrlaory cmittee In Marketing night logically he coaposed to counsel progma 

in both hsrd goods, soft goods, end food merchandising. 

toother eeaaittee night be developed in health occupation*. However, tha 
rather specific licensing often require, separate connitteee In the various 
fields. * comities in electronics tachnology should be broad enough to serve 
related electronic fields as veil as one or tvo year vocational progma in this 
area. hoccJL situations auet he taken into consideration on this particular 
decision since the Interests end capabilities of the advisory ccemittee in 
electronics nay also be appropriate for the vocational level prograa. Relations 
between ccaaittees, through the departnental advisory group, would he 

particularly important in thin situations 

the use of eoaaunity representatives does not obviate the need for 

Maintaining the high level of internal comunlcetlone. The aevelop-ent end 
Operation of any prograa in the school auet take into account the rest of the 
progma in the school. It 1* therefore of vital importance that in teacher 
training, cv^iculu. developmt. and othar operation* task. . that pragma and 
to represented in Advisory Coeaittee activity. Joint efforts for 
aotoel laproveaent and for relating the separate urrlcula into a unified eehool 
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are enhanced. 

Th«s« in the elements of the proscription. Hov a vord about their 
identification and the procedure for their administration. 

Id composing a coMsittee , one must give careful attention to its mcmberehlp ^ 
their representation of the fit' question* Personnel relations *ro of 
great instance. A single hostile i&ber can reduce an otherwise good committee 
to a level of obstructionism. Opposing points of view should by all means be 
included v but on a sincere constructive basis. As in any other group , progress 
cornea chiefly through strategic deaths end retirement. 80 with an existing 
committee* A healthy, functioning, and contributing group must be developed by 
replacement over a period of time. 

Where new c oami tteee ere to be established, however, opportunity exists to 
assure sound membership if we approach it properly. Initial planning, including 
presentation of ataff papers, identification of community resource?, etc., might 
well take place in Ad Hoc coanittee meetings. Persons of outstanding interest 
snd empetsnee will be identified in the group. Others may be named by those 
represented. An Adviaoiy Committee may then be named with a high degree of 
confidence in the attitude and productivity of each member. Member* should 
represent *n organisation when possible. Choice depends upon the nomination of 
several qualified msmbere. The organisation*! Judgnent must be honored in eny 

ease. 

So much for the problems at the local level. Equally important ara those 
which function at the etate level. While the same principle* apply in general, 
special considerations exist if the local-state partnership is to result in a 
co^rehensiv* educational service throughout the state. 

The etate hoe a vital role in program development including the important 
responsibility of coordinating local districts to assure their complementary 
efforts. X will not recount here the functions of government— coordination, 
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stimulation f equalisation, etc. Let ns rather eoaunt fir* the standpoint of 
leadership. There is as so— flttoc that ia not local 9 there is no leade rship that 
is net Local. It ia the African concept of 4— oeracy that joins aenhers fNa 
several localities and projects the jvdgnanta of one thus supported beyond the 
limits of his ovn. 

The 8tate is ao greater than its parts, rather it is great because of than* 
Its leadership aust hare a fine restraint in its distinction of service free the 
leaeh of government. Leadership ie quite an arbitrary thing, and it ie no lees 
ineoapstent because of its level* We aust not be Innocent of the fact that there 
exists throughout the hinderlacd greater ineight, greater vision, and hotter 
jttdgasot then uy be cerried at the a— sot by the aantle of authority. 

Leadership is vindicated as it la successful in bringing thee# resources to bear 
upe* its decisions. The advisory cosnlttse is a vital aechanlsa for this purpose. 

X will have aore to say about the function of the advisory co— ittee. 

Suffice it at this point to observe that the function at the state level 
epproadaatee that at the local level. Because of their greater impact end scope 
of operation, their aeaberehip aust be selected with even greater care. Perhaps 
aore enpfeasls ay be placed upon the use of the Ad Hoc Ccaalttee in order to 
obtain % greater six. Their opportunity to enhance the legitimate functions of 

» 

fever— t are exceeded only by their potential to inhibit and stultify the local 
tactic* , either through malfunction or through failure to taction. 

Before discussing the generic qualities of tn revisory co— ittee, Z would 
■eke a few eoraenta on their function at the federal level. 

The task ef self-orientation of official* at the federal level ***** 
overwhelming* Their function must still be Justified at the local level despite 
their separation in tins and apses. We are Indeed fortunate to have personnel in 
the 9. 8. Office of Bdueatlon who are atypical eaong the agencies in their use ef 
the advisory committee. Baturally sect ef their concerns dial with ths support 



of State lull Httelti, and man y of their ccmaittssa art consequently composed 
of Hmton fro* the itatt level. This procedure la reinforced from tin to 
%lao witb eonfsrencss ifiiolvlBi local ptrconnel • including leader* of business 
end Industry. Publications «r* typically ecccspiiihed with the assistance e? 
cnaittfici of consultants drawn fron across tb* nation. The work of tbo Panel 
Consultants on Tocatlonal Sducotlon and tbe contribution of their Beport to the 
President need not be recounted here, "excellent leadership in curricula* 
development has been provided by contracting with local school* through their 
state departments in the development of guidelines in energing fields. 

practices are in contrast to the Methods brought by other agencies to 
tha field of education. It pleases as to cite two examples. Can you tell me why • 
in tha twenty-five yeara of its history* the civil defense agency has failed to 
provide for the needs of babies in their emergency planet Their stocking 
regulations show no evidence of requirements in baby food* diapers , or other 
ipifj sup pl ies. Quite possibly those iteas are not numbered among the felt 
neada of the authorities who have not seen the utility of further analysis. 

j 

Ih* Bureau of Employment Security accustomed to thsir prescriptive authority 
in the META programs semi now through their occupational need studies to extend 
this procedure to other programs. One of our greatest difficulties as educators 
ia the accurst# assessment of the labor force and the balance of opportunities 
which exist in it for our graduates. Vs welcome and support any and all efforts 
to the improvement of this Inportent service. Moreover, we are Interested in 
this detailed contact with -rvployers to point us in the direction of emerging 
occupations* changes within occupations, and occupations which are becoming 
obsolete. S uch curriculum triggers can be of enormous assistance in our efforts 
toward continuous ourriculun inventory. Our curriculum people will thus be 
enabled to direct their efforts toward areas of iaMdiate significance rather 
than diluting then continuously orsr the entire field. In the "prescriptive 
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eoaatlttttlonal l y the responsibility of the state ; but this responsibility it to 
Hi people. I suggest that the advisory committee ie the chief mechanism Vy 
thleh the educational system la enabled to fulfill thla MipowlMlity. Let*s 
explore sene of its functions and characteristics. 

*%.£ tMamr Mfiittii previously referred to, nay exist la several 

dftBSMlens. It My he a sesmittee to advise the State Board of Vocational, 
Tech nical and Adult Sdueatleo in setting standards and in developing a vocatlonai 
prog tm to serve the needs of the state. It nay also he a eoanlttes to advise 
local school administrators in the development of the overall vocational prograa. 

i% rny be a ccsnsittee to advise local school officials concerned only vith 
the Business E duc ation or other progress. It *sy also he s ccoaittee to advise 
the local school officials specifically concerning the types of training needed 
for a business or industry. Whatever level of operation, their function is to 
profidi closer cooperation and better understanding betveen school and community. 
An advisory cossittss provides a tvo vay system of communication between tbs 
tho coanunity which is esssntlsl to all educational prograa*. 

An educational advisory committee either at a national* state, or local 

level has so administrative or legislative authority. Whether It is called a 

\ 

louiy ncaateslw eonmsi 1 or eosdttM, Its function is to give advice. Their 
oouooOl ts vital auilcfBet of the school in identifying needs Bar 

services, maintaining balanced programs, and In gaining the support of the public. 

Valuable assistance is rendered in planning program objectives* curriculum* 
end in certain aspects of curriculum development. Occupational advisory 
CMdttesa function specifically within the area of an occupational or craft 
cwrrlculua designed for a preparatory* extension* or apprentice training, 
gjxpixl or AA loo Cosmlttees* previously mentioned, servo as a temporary advisory 
\q tho educational unit. Tfeiy are calif to provide advisory service 

f 

to r a sptoifie projeot or in solving a speei « prohlaa asu s previously 









mentioned* Mgr constitute a preliminary step toward the design of an advisory 
committee* 

Zn eontraat to the above* tha Joint approntioaoblp comsittse la developed to 
adnlnistor an apprentice progran for a specific craft* It it charged to develop 
and aaintaln apprenticeship standards and coordinate on-the-job training of 
apprentices. It any also serve as a craft advisory cosnittea for a local school 
and provide advisory service to the school in determining specific objectives and 
In planning specific details or related and supplementary instruction for 
apprentlcea. These ere distinctly different functions and the committees are 
separate despite cosnon memberships • Failure of members to distinguish betvean 
these roles properly has been a source of difficulty at tines* This group may be 
of great asslstanca In the school's placement effort and in employer relationships* 

lach of these conmittees in varying degrees may assist in need surveys* 
curriculum planning* facility design* teacher and student recruitment* placement 
program evaluation* legislation* adult education* public relations* and provide 
other assistance to the local program* Many school officials recommend tha use 
Of consultants to assist the advisory committee with cpecl&l problems* 

Appointment of members to an advisory committee should be an official act of 
tha board to which the consittee will be advisory through Ita executive officer* 
their role should be clearly defined to preclude the possibility that they should 
earns to think of themselves as a policy making group. The moat effective advisory 
committee vlll have a strong bond of respect saong the members for the 
chsracterlstlcs and abilities of each as veil es the general understanding and 
acceptance of committee objectives* Such team work ir not likely in a comaittee 
Which neats only once or twice a year. 

The chairman la a key member of & cossnittee and its success will depend 
largely on the leadership he provides, fie must be sensitive to the views of its 
members* be should be able to listen critically and to ositlglse intelligently* 
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School personnel vhoae protaedonai function is substantially »ff«t.« to 

tb. *>rk of th. eoadtta. Aould h. r.pr.s.ntcd. School, vith th. tuition of 

entt eoMlttm. ^ to incline to hy-pa.. t.ach.r. inwlcd in pw.11.1 ^ 

tia. prooraaa. Thi. praetic. saount. to no co—lttee for tl* oajor program. 

8Uafllat co-itt... should to foradirad vrith . contoitutlon «* .to of ty- 
tow. Itoy ohould include only the precision. neewry for cffici.nt co-itt., 
ud ghould to Officially approed hy the board. Rigid art. of rula. 
mt deotroy th. initiation of th. ntotor. of the c«aittw «d taped, th. 
fylfiXXaant of it* objictlw* 

MwH caution. »to he in order to the vho vould enter upon thl. 
fascinating tosinw. of edri.ory co-ittw cork. Co»itt... .hould he un.d for 
. 4 * 0 . rather than approcal. Comitt.e ««h.rs re.ent plying th. role of the 
rtotor .twp. Co— itte. —hera are bu.y people and denwda upon their tiaa, 
•ukatda of the co-ittoo atottac*. in preparation .hould to aroided. Co-itt... 

not to consulted for trlcialitle. or routine matter*. Hon-aebaduled 
aaetlaga .hould b. acolded oxc.pt for yen' .P«lal clrcu-twcca. -n». eo*lttw 
i. not likely to fulfill their function on -alter, chare .t™g diaagreeaent. 
^to. Highly technical coun.el toould nomdly to .ought fro. a constant to 

tb* 90 Mltt«t or to tht «cboolo 

In conclusion, one aor. note of philosophy to to in order. W. auto 
rsoognl.o that econ-ic taporattae. fore. th. ^loyer to pl.ee hi. priorltio. on 
the profit and loaa eolasn in hi. ladgar. Hi. eaploy... are Judgad to— the 
baala of thi. h dance. He 1. therefor, fund—ntdly interested in the toto nan 
tar the job since the productirity i. higher at a lover coto. Tto principle of 
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•owelty places limitations on Ms largeness , In tho educational development of 
his ceployeoe. This principle characterises also the oeononlo orientation of the 
Bureau of bploynsnt Security. X would renind educators of their responsibility 
to Individual fulfillment end naxlnua utilisation of the hunan resource* This 
pisses then 180 decrees out of phase with the enployer with respect to the 
individual* Ve suet confront these pressures vigorously In the defense of the 
individual and of society in the interest of their mutual, long range goals* 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PRINCIPLES - VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

by J. F. Ingram 
May 18, 1967 

For the purposes of this presentation, the word "philosophy” is 
being used Simply^tp mean what one believes. One’s philosophy of 
Vocational Education, therefore means what one believes about voca- 
tional education. 

What one believes about anything is shaped by what one knows or does 
not know about it* One's philosophy of vocational Education is shaped 

by what he knows, or does not know about it. It hasj been said that what 

* 

t 

one does not know is not as harmful as what one does know , which is not 
true! We have some people in high places today who know some things about 
vocational education which simply are not true ! But their philosophy is 

based upon these things that are not true. 

Honest people cannot divorce their actions in or toward anything from 
what they believe about it. Those who would hold erroneous beliefs about 
a thing are usually, unless by accident, erroneous in their actions toward 
or in it! This is the reason a sound philosophy is so very important.. 

This is the reason a sound philosophy of vocational education is so essen* 
tial to a sound program of vocational education. 

There are many reliable sources from which all of us can obtain factual 
information about vocational education. If all of us tap these resources 
in search of factual information about vocational education with an open 
and unbiased mind we should arrive at some common beliefs about it. When 
that happens, we should beg&hi to see some actions in common in all programs 
and by all people in vocational education. This, too, is important! This 
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does not exist today among vocational educators. What happens or does 
not happen in any single State is, or should be, of concern to all other 
States. The sources from which we can get reliable and authentic infor- 
mation about vocational education are, to name only a few, (1) the history 
and literature concerning the activities which eventually brought about 
the Smith-Hughes Law, (2) the testimony presented to congressional commit- 
tees on the behalf of vocational education, (3) each actual Federal law 
providing Federal support for vocational education, (4) each revision of 
the Federal policy bulletin governing the administration of Federal acts 
supporting vocational education, (5) the literature authored by our most 
illustrious leaders in vocational education such as Prosser, Allen, Wright, 
and others. 

Let us at this point separate our beliefs into two areas. One set of 
beliefs has to do with such questions as: (3L) What is Vocational educa- 

tion? (2) What are the real aims , purposes^ and goals of vocational educa- 
tion? (3) When should students be enrolled in vocational education? (4) 
What should be the course content in a vocational curriculum? (5) Who is 
qualified to teach a vocational course? (6) What should be the length 
of a vocational course? (7) What are the real criteria for proper evalua- 

I 

tion of a vocational program or course? There are may other questions 
similar to these about which we must have beliefs. Our beliefs as to the 
proper answers to these and other similar questions are really our philo- 
sophy of vocational education. We will come back to these questions later. 

Out of one's philosophy should cane the principles of operation. The 
principles we formulate should certainly support our philosophy or belief 
about a thing. The questions arise: Does philosohpy change? Do principles 

change? The answer is that for individuals philosophy does change if new 
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and/or additional factual information is acquired. Our philosophy is 
what we believe. Our beliefs are shaped by what we know or what we 
do not know. As we learn new facts and as we unlearn some things and 
learn true facts , our beliefs do change and our philosophy changes. 
Principles we adhere to should be in support of our philosophy. As 
philosophy changes for an individual, principles must change for the 
individual,* too. However, a philosophy based upon absolute truth does 
not change. Principles that support a philosophy based upon absolute 
truth do not change . 

Reference was made a few moments ago to two kinds of beliefs. One 
kind has to do with what, who, which. The other kind has to do with how ! 

It is in this area — "the how" — that there is room for experimentation 
and variations so long as the real goals, aims, and purposes are kept in 
mind. However, if we are as intelligent as we claim to be we will not 
set out to rediscover America all over again! Instead we will benefit 
by the many things that have been tried and abandoned by our predecessors 
and hold steadfast to that which has stood the test of time. We have behind 
us fifty years of experience in vocational education. We have behind us 
some additional decades of time during which many things were tried and 
found lacking. It should be pointed out that the acceptance of a common 
philosophy or beliefs about vocational education need not in any way 
"stereotype" the approaches to vocational education. No one would claim 
that we have yet reached the ultimate in matters such as techniques, pro- 
cedures and methods for accomplishing the aims, purposes, goals* An£ objec- 
tives of vocatio na l education. As long as there can be some agreement as 
to what these are there is ample room for variations in the methods of 
achieving them! 
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Let us npw get back to some of the questions previously raised. Let*s 
start with hat is Vocational Education?" It is extremely difficult for 
me to understand why there is not complete and unanimous agreement upon 
the answer to this one. Yet there is not unanimous agreement. I can 



find absolutely nothing in any of the records or background literature 
pertaining to vocational education that would even hint that vocational 
education is, or can be anything expep^ an organized educational program 
through which individuals are taught, and through which individuals learn, 
the skills and knowledge peculiarly useful to one engaged in useful work 
or employment in an occupation chosen by the individual and recognize 
by the instructor! If we ^accept this, and as I see it we must accept it, 
we are restricted to that which can be identified as the skills and know* 
ledge peculiarly useful to an occupation! However, instead of considering 
ourselves as being restricted why should we not consider ourselves as being 
free to include whatever is needed from whatever source it may be available? 
It is quite beyond belief that any intelligent person knowledgeable of the 
evolvement of vocational education could hold opinions contrary to chis. 

Yet I am convinced that some vocational educators do. If ?ocatiO|jal educa- 
tors everywhere could agree upon what vocational education is there would 
not be any gceat concern over how it is to be conducted. If we agree upon 
what vocational education is, we could easily agree upon the second ques- 
tion as to its aims, purposes, and goals. These can be nothing more nor 
less than getting individuals properly prepared for advantageous entry 
into, or upgraded in, employment in an occupation selected by each student. 
If these are the goals, aims, and purposes of vocational education, how can 
any vocational educator propose that anyone should be enrolled in any 
vocational program or class unless and until each individual has indicated 
a desire to prepare for and enter, or upgrade himself in, an occupation? 

Why would any persons be accepted for enrollment in any vocational class 
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unless that person possesses the potentials that can be developed to the 
, point he or she can be successful in the occupation for which he or she 
is to be trained? 

At this point we should consider the place and function of vocational 
guidance... 1963 Act makes vocational guidance a part of vocational edu- 
cation* The more extensive and intensive activities of vocational guidance 
with students should precede their entrance or admission to a vocational 
program* Of course, the guidance function must continue for the dura- 
tion of each student's attendance and until satisfactorily placed in his 
or her next station in life* Vocational guidance should reach boys, 
girls, men and women at the earliest age possible and should continue for 
as long as needed to enable each individual to make an intelligent choice 
of an occupation. The two major functions of vocational guidance are 
(1) to teach as many people as possible as much as possible about career 
opportunities through vocational education, and (2) to teach as many per- 
sons as possible as much as possible about themselves — their aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities. Out of these two activitiawi-more :and more 
people should be able to make more intelligent occupational and career 
choices. 

Although vocational guidance should reach people at early ages and 
at lower grade levels, we should be careful that the public does not get 
an impression that we start training boys and girls in the skills and 
knowledge of a specific occupation at such lower age and grade levels. 

We should make clear distinction between educating people about occupa- 
tions and educating people for work in an occupation. 

This treatment of vocational guidance is presented at this point to 
say that a part of a sound philosophy of vocational education is a belief 
that every person should be encouraged to gain as much general education 
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as possible before entering a vocational program. First, because the more 
general education the student has, the more the student will gain from a 
vocational program, and second, fit is recognized that we live in an age 
when people need a broad general education for effective participation in 
our society. A part of vocational guidance should be that of encouraging 
every persons to acquire a3 much general education as possible before * 
entering a vocational program. But a much more important aspect of 
guidance is that of encouraging every person to acquire some saleable 
skills and knowledge before leaving full-time school — at whatever level. 

A part of a sound philosophy of vocational education is a belief that 
sound vocational education must be preceded and accompanied by sound voca- 
tional guidance to the end that every student enrolled in vocational edu- 
cation has a realistic occupational goal which the particular program is 
designed to assist him or her achieve and to the end that as vocational 
students change their occupational objective they are transferred into a 
more appropriate curriculum. 

A part of a sound philosophy of vocational education is a belief that 
for each individual enrolled who remains to graduate, vocational education 

"V 

fails if that individual does not enter and succeed in the occupation for 
which the program was devised to prepare him or her! The real and only 
measure of the effectiveness of a vocational program for an individual is 
whether or not her.or she made use of at least a major part of the skills 
and knowledge he or she learned in the vocational class attended. 

A part of a sound philosophy of vocational ed» :ation is a belief that 
the real measures of the effectiveness of a vocational program are: 
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1. The percentage of students who are enrolled that remain tn 
the program to completion. 

2. The percentage of graduates from programs who enter and make 
satisfactory progress in the occupation for which trained. 

3. Kow well graduates perform in employment as compared to employees 
who are not graduates of a vocational program. 

When the dropout rate is too high, something is wrong. When the percen- 
tage placed in the occupation is too Mow, something is wrong. When voca- 
tional graduates do no better than nongraduate?, something is wrong. 

A part of a sound philosophy of vocational education is that a 
curriculum which best prepares students for one occupation is not equally 
good for preparing students for any other oocupation . However, "-this does 
not ignore the fact that there are common elements of skills and knowledge 
pertinent to two or more occupations which can be identified and taught 
through a core concept. But it does eliminate the possibility of a 
complete vocational curriculum that trains the student equally well for a 
"cluster” of occupations. It is possible for one instructor to teach cer - 
tain skills and knowledge common to two or more occupations to students 
preparing for such occupations in the same class. However, sound voca- 
tional education will require that at a certain point in time and in the 
curricula, students preparing for each occupation must learn and be taught 
certain skills and knowledge peculiar to the occupation and which would 
be of no value to students preparing for any other occupation. 

A part of a sound philosophy of vocational education is a belief 
that one can teach only what is known. This rules out the absurd recom- 
mendation that vocational education should be preparing students for the 
occupations ofi tomorrow rather than those of today. No one knows or can 
even intelligently guess what the occupations of tomorrow will be! 
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How can we teach what is not kno^n? 



One of the most exaggerated^. tales we hear today is the statement of 
how rapidly new occupations are evolving and old occupations are disap- 
pearing! A real good exercise is to try to name three occupations that 
have actually disappeatea completely, Hsny have declined in numbers of 
people employed in them. Butr.how many have actually disappeared? 

Equally interesting is to try to name just three new occupations which 
are not actually a part of, or a modification of, an existing occupation 
of prior time. The best and the only education we can provide for the 
occupations of tomorrow is education in depth for the occupations of 
today. 

The real change.^ in the world of work is not the disappearance of 

old occupations nor?; the emergence of new ones. The real change is in 

.r 

the nature of work, the kinds and amounts of knowledge one must have to 
stay up to date in existing occupations. A machinist is still a machinist. 
But he must know a great deal more about the many new materials with 
which he must work and he must develop the know-how of using new equip- 
ment such as automated machinery and programmed operations. We should 
ceace to worry about the occupations of tomorrow and provide education 
in depjth for the occupations of today. Our graduates will then be equipped 
to adjust to, and understand, the new. 

As to principles of vocational education 1 can do no better than refer 
you to Prosser* s 16 Theorems of Vocational Education probably first compiled 
by Dr. Prosser. Gentlemen, for as long as time has run and for as long as 
time may run, I believe these 16 theorems will stand out as the 16 command- 
ments for vocational education just as the 10 Commandments still remain 
the bedrock for moral and religious life. They are both ideals toward 



which we should strive. It is doubtful we shall reach perfection in the 
observance of either the 16 theorems or the 10 Commandments <> But when 
you convince me the 10 Commandments are no longer important in our moral 
and religious lives, I V7ill then agree the 16 theorems are no longer 
important to vocational education. But not until then. Nothing has 
happened or been said by anyone at any time that casts any doubt whatso- 
ever upon the soundness of these 16 theorems as applies to any and all 
vocational programs. 

1. Vocational education will be efficient in proportion as the 
environment in which the learner is trained is a replica of the envi- 
ronment in which he must subsequently work. 

2. Effective vocational training can only be given where the 
training jobs are carried on in the same way with the same operations, 
the same tools, and the same machines as in the occupation itself. 

3. Vocational education will be effective in proportion as it 
trains the individual directly and specifically in the thinking habits 
and the manipulative habits required in the occupation itself. 

4. Vocational education will be effective in proportion as it 
enables each individual to capitalize upon his interest, aptitudes and 
intrinsic intelligence to the highest possible degree. 

5. Effective vocational education for any profession, calling, trade, 
occupation, or job can only be given to the selective group of individuals 
who need it, want it, and are able to profit by it. 

6. Vocational training will be effective in proportion as the spe- 
cific training experiences for forming right habits of doing and thinking 
are repeated to the point that these habits become fixed to the degree 
necessary for gainful employment. 
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7. Vocational education will be effective in proportion as the 
instructor has had successful experience in the application of skills 
and knowledge to the operations and processes he undertakes to teach. 

8. For every occupation there is a minimum of productive ability 
which an individual must possess in order to secure dr retain employment 
in that occupation. If vocational education is not carried to that 
point with that individual, it is neither personally nor socially 
effective. 

9. Vocational education must recognize conditions as they are and 
must train individuals to meet the demands of -the labor market even 
though it may be true that more efficient ways of conducting the occu- 
pation may be known, and that better working conditions are highly 
desirable. 

10. The effective establishment of processed habits in any learner 
will be secured in proportion., as the training is given on actual jobs 
and not on exercises or psuedo jobs. 

11. The only reliable source of content for specific training in an 
occupation is in the experience of masters of that occupation. 

12. For every occupation there is a body of content which is peculiar 
to that occupation, and which practically has no functioning value in 

any other occupation. 

13. Vocational education will render efficient social service in pro- 
portion as it meets the specific training needs of any] group at the time 
they need' it, and in such a way that they can most effectively profit by 



the instruction. 



14* Vocational education will be socially efficient in proportion 
as in its personal relations with learners it takes into consideration 
the particular characteristics of any particular group which it serves. 

15. The administration of vocational education will be efficient 
in prpportion as it is elastic and fluid rather than rigid and standar- 
dized. 

16, While every reasonable effort should be made to reduce per 
capita cost, there is a minimum below which effective vocational edu- 
cation cannot be given, and if the course does not permit of this mini- 
mum of per capita cost, vocational education cannot be attempted. 

Belief in and applications of this philosophy, these beliefs, these 
principles and these theorems to every vocational program in every state 
would revolutionize vocational education in this country. The results 



would be: 

1. A drastic reduction of enrollments in some programs graduates 



of which do not pnter the occupations for which they were prepared. 

2. A tremendous rise in the overall percentage of graduates of 
vocational programs who enter employment for which they are prepared. 

3. A phenominal increase of confidence in and respect for voca- 



tional education on the parts 



Uuo *1 nnoomon . 



industrialists, and legis- 



lators) both State and National. 

4. A lessening or decrease of the successful inroads being made 
hy other agencies and groups in the area of vocational education. 

5. A much better job of vocational education being done at far 



less cost. 



It is my belief that it is the sol r ligation of the States to apply 
and enforce this philosophy, these principles, these beliefs and these 
theorems to vocational education in our respective States. But I 
believe just as strongly that it is encumbent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce the vocational education Acts as written and interpre ,ed. 
As I read and understand these Acts and regulations under these Acts, 
they clearly embody the essence of this philosophy, these principles, 
these beliefs and these theorems. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare should, therefore, withhold funds from any program in any 
state which is not operated in keeping with the Acts unless approved 
specifically as experimental and demonstration types of programs. We, 
the vocational educators of the Nation, have consistenly justified to 
Congress more and more funds for vocational education based upon this 
philosophy, these principles and these beliefs. But when the money is 
appropriated we operate programs which clearly violate them. 
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An on-the-spot evaluation of the first day was made by 
participants v?hich revealed the following results: 



SESSION I 
SESSION II 
SESSION III 



Relevance 



6.5 



6.1 



6.1 



Feeling 

5.8 

4.9 
5.7 



SCALE: 1 - Not relevant 



1 - Bored 



8 - Very relevant 



8 - Excited 
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